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Junior NAD—A Going Organization 


With the end of the 1966-67 school year, we 
think it is time to extoll the splendid work of the 
Junior National Association of the Deaf chapters 
which have been functioning on the campuses of 
many of our residential schools for the deaf, as well 
as on Kendall Green—where the Preparatory Class’ 
chapter has been simply great! 


While the Junior NAD was organized several 
years ago, it was not until the past year that it re- 
vealed its true potential—growth of leadership among 
the newest generation of the deaf, publication of the 
Junior Deaf American, selection of all-star athletic 
teams, participation in literary contests and many 
other activities. Full credit is due the national di- 
rector, Mr. Frank Turk of Gallaudet College, Mrs. 
Judith Tingley of the New Mexico School for the Deaf 
(who has served as editor of the publication) and the 
sponsors of the various chapters. 


We are expecting even more progress next year. 
Additional chapters are due to be organized and 
schools which encourage the Junior NAD chapters 
will find their support rewarding many fold. From 
the ranks of the present Junior NAD leaders will 
emerge some of the leaders of tomorrow in the many 
organizations of the deaf—national, state and local. 
Congratulations, everybody, for a job well done the 
past year! 


Information and/or Propaganda 


This is the age of “publish or perish.” Master’s 
theses and doctoral dissertations dealing with deaf- 
ness and the deaf abound. Grants from various 
sources make extensive research studies possible, with 
reports becoming increasingly bulkier. One must keep 
on writing and getting his output published even af- 
ter appointment to a position of prestige. 


The output is tremendous—so tremendous that 
it takes the full-time services of an abstractor to keep 
up with the new material. Some of the efforts are 
well worthwhile. About others we are somewhat skep- 
tical. We are still more skeptical when “new” angles 
are probed and “spectacular” results claimed. All 
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too often the “new” and “spectacular” are seized 
upon for propaganda of the most harmful nature. 
Well do we recall, for example, how about a decade 
ago certain doctors claimed a miraculous break- 
through in operative techniques which would restore 
hearing to the deaf. Although the operation itself 
promised to achieve favorable results, the doctors 
neglected to point out that only a certain type of hear- 
ing disability could be helped by such an operation. 
Unfortunately, claims of this sort get the headlines 
and do the majority of the deaf a disservice. 


Speaking in the same vein, we have pointed out 
again and again that misleading propaganda leads 
to the inevitable questions, “Can you read lips?” 
What deaf person, regardless of his education or walk 
of life, doesn’t have to contend with such a query? 


Even if a deaf person replies, “Yes,” there is so 
much left unsaid and the questioner rarely wants to 
listen to the qualifications. We dare say that just 
about every deaf individual can read lips to some 
extent, but... 


Another form of propaganda is the exploitation 
of “successful” deaf students who manage to go 
through public high schools and colleges and univer- 
sities for the normal hearing. The organization we 
have in mind proclaims to the world: ‘Now see what 
speech and lipreading can do!” Never mind the 
qualifications and the behind-the-scenes stories. 


Contrary to what some of those propagandists 
would have the yale believe, the National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf is not against oralism. What the 
NAD is against is the misleading propaganda which 
would hoodwink parents and the public into believ- 
ing that speech and lipreading alone are the answer 
to all the problems connected with deafness. The 
“successful” deaf students are the exception rather 
than the rule and that they do succeed is due more 
to inherent ability and hard work than to utilization 
of oral communication. Mastery of the English lan- 
guage in its written form is, of course, far more im- 
portant than mastery—or even passable competence 
in its spoken form where the deaf at large are 
concerned. 
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Enteric Field His Specialty .. . 


Dr. Anthony A. Hajna: Hoosier Bacteriologist 


By JESS M. SMITH 


March 1912 A. five-year-old boy, 
the son of a machinist father and a moth- 
er born in Poland, was admitted to 
Springfield Hospital in Springfield, Massa- 


chusetts The diagnosis: Epidemic 
cerebrospinal meningitis ... The result: 
Deafness. 

June 1967... A 60-year-old bacteriolo- 


gist in charge of enteric bacteriology in 
the Microbiology Division of the Indiana 
State Board of Health in Indianapolis . . 

One of the nation’s authoritative scien- 
tists in his particular field Author 


of countless research papers and orig- 
inator of scores of complex formulas and 
short-cut laboratory procedures for quick 
and accurate identification of epidemic 
type forms of bacteria. 

That, in a couple of paragraphs, identi- 
fies Dr. Anthony A. Hajna, beyond doubt 


At the age of 16, Tony graduated from the Mystic 
Oral Schoo! for the Deaf at Mystic, Connecticut. 


the wozxld’s outstanding deaf bacteriologis: 
who is still coming up with discoveries 
years ahead of others. And ‘‘Doc Tony”’ 
has yet to get around to publishing some 
of his ’’hichly efficient fo:mulas. Those 
which have been printed are widely used 
in public health laboratories throughout 
the United States—as well as in Canada, 
Mexico, the West Indies, South America, 
Australia, Japan, Europe and Israel. At 
least two laboratories, Difco of Detroit 
and the Baltimore Biological Laborato- 
ries, manufacture and distribute Hajna 


STOKER—While a _ student at both Gallaudet Col- 
lege and Johns Hopkins University, Tony helped 
finance his education stoking furnaces. This mus- 
cular pose was during his sojourn on Kendall Green. 


formulas. (Incidentally, Tony does not 
ask for or collect one penny of royalties.) 


Now back to the beginning .. . 

After Tony became deaf, his family 
moved to Bridgeport, Connecticut. For a 
time, Tony was kept out of school 
entirely. His family could not afford 
the tuition fee to the Clarke Schoo! 
for the Deaf at Northampton, Massachu- 
setts, so Tony was enrolled in the Mystic 
Oral School for the Deaf at Mystic, Con- 
necticut. Strange as it may seem to 
his present acquaintances, Tony won a 
silver loving cup as Mystic’s ‘‘Best all- 
around athlete’’ in 1922. He graduated 
in 1923 and then returned to Mystic to 


work as “‘superviso:”’ of boys a couple of 
years. 


Eventually Tony learned about Gallau- 
det College and decided that it was the 
place to further his education. He showed 
up on Kendall Green in September 1925 
and left with his bachelor’s degree in 
June 1930. In addition to being an out- 
standing student, Tony found time to 
participate in numerous extracurricular 
activities (when he wasn’t waiting tables 
and doing other chores to help pay his 
own way). Among other doings, he was 
student manager of the track team and 
had leading roles in several plays. 


OUR COVER PICTURE 


Dr. Anthony A. Hajna is shown examining cultural reactions of suspected or- 
ganisms—whether typhoid, paratyphoid or dysentry—in the enteric laboratory of 


the Microbiology Division of the Indiana State Board of Health. 


Jack Ansly, art director, ISBH.) 


(Photo credit: 
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Things weren’t looking too rosy in June 
1930 with the United States in the throes 
of the Great Depression. Tony was _ in- 
terested in a scientific career, and the 
doubts of some of his acquaintances as 
to his ability to pursue graduate studies 
spurred him on to enroll at Johns Hop- 
kins University in Baltimore, first as a 
special student and then as a full-fledged 
candidate for a master’s degree in the 
School of Hygiene and Public Health. It 
was tough sledding financially, with no 
help available from his family and part- 
time jobs very, very scarce. Tony stoked 
furnaces and managed to keep going by 
earning a couple of scholarships—a Rocke- 
feller Foundation scholarship for one year 
and then a City of Baltimore scholarship 
to worvk on a thesis dealing with the 
different types of bacteria due to condi- 
tions of milk cans. 


In June 1932, Tony received his master 
of science in hygiene degree from Johns 
Hopkins. Even before his graduation, he 
had made such a good impression that 
he was appointed (on February 15, 1932) 


assistant bacteriologist in the central 
labo:ato-y of the Ma:yland State De- 
partment of Health. He ‘emained 


there for 17 years prior to coming to 


MUSKETEER—While a student at Gallaudet Col- 
lege, Tony took part in many theatrical presenta- 


tions. In this picture he is costumed in the role 
of Aramis in the Dumas classic. 
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Gallaudet College students have long sought to combine summer vacations with jobs and resort recreation. 
Tony (holding up his arms in the center) was one of a group of Gallaudet underclassmen who went to 
Seagirt, New Jersey, during the summer of 1928 to wait tables, wash dishes, deliver ice and the like. 
Readers will probably be able to identify most of those students in bathing garb. (The ladies are hearing 


waitresses at the New Jersey resort.) 


Indiana in 1949 as senior bacteriologist in 
the Indiana State Board of Health labora- 
tories. 

In December 1950, Tony accepted an 
attractive offer from the Vermont State 
Board of Health to come to Burlington 
to train workers in the state laboratories. 
This was a rewarding two-year stint, but 
the opportunities back in Indiana were 
obvious. 


Before returning to Indianapolis, Tony 
spent a brief period with the U. S. Pub- 
lie Health Service in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
participating in membrane filter tech- 
nical studies preparatory to taking charge 
of the enteric research division of the 
Indiana State Board of Health. He has 
been there ever since, and Indiana is 
recognized as having one of the best state 
setups in diagnosis and control of enteric 
infections that occur in the form of ty- 
phiod, salmonellosis, shigellosis and re- 
lated diseases. 


(Lest readers puzzle unnecessarily over 
these technical terms, it should be pointed 
out that Tony specializes in the identifi- 
cation—quickly and accurately—of  epi- 
demic type bacteria that are occasioned 
by food contamination and spoilage and 
impure water supplies.) 


An example of Tony’s recent efforts is 
the setting up of a statewide system to 
diagnose and control Asiatic cholera, 
should the bacteria in some manner ap- 
pear in Indiana. 


Like other state laboratory bacteriolo- 
gists, Tony also runs routine tests for 
rabies and other forms of infectious bac- 
teria. Given the time and assignment, 
he could no doubt function equally as 
well in other areas of the public health 
laboratory operations. 

Some of Tony’s more spectacular ex- 
ploits have been in tracking down the 
sources of paratyphoid and salmonellosis 
epidemics. A sudden outbreak calls for 
quick diagnosis and a ‘‘whodunit’’ inves- 
FIRST JOB—This picture taken in 1932 shows 
Tony in a Maryland State Department of Health 
laboratory while serving in his first position. At 


that time a lot of his work was on bacteria found 
in milk and water supplies. 
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tigation to ascertain the source of infec- 
tion and/or culprit. 


Scores of people may come down sick 
within the space of a few hours after 
eating picnic food or partaking of meals 
prepared and served under apparently 
sanitary conditions. ‘‘Food poisoning”’ is 
a simple layman’s diagnosis, but far 
more important is laboratory identifica- 
tion of the triggering agent and the fol- 
lowup. 

Two eases stand out in Tony’s ‘‘microbe 
hunting’ career in Indiana. First, was 
the instance of a mass outbreak of ‘‘food 
poisoning’ which occurred in a nunnery. 
Sisters f-om other states had come to 
attend a conference. Scores were felled 
by a volent type of dysentry after eat- 
ing in the dining hall. The state board 
of health was called in to investigate. 
All sorts of tests were run. Sources of 
milk and other food supplies, as well as 
regular food handlers, were checked. Re- 
sults were negative. Then Tony com- 


When Tony received his sheepskin from Gallaudet 
College in 1930, he was looking forward to continu- 
ing his studies at Johns Hopkins University. 


bined his scientific training with “horse 
sense’ to check on conditions which pre- 
vailed during the conference. It so hap- 
pened that ‘‘extra help’ had been util- 
ized to help prepare food for the influx of 
visitors. More individual tests were run, 
and the mystery was solved: An elderly 
nun was found to be a typhoid carrier. 
She had been drafted to help out with 
food preparation. The state board of 
health ruled that she must thereafter be 
kept isolated and the case was closed. 


Another case involved ‘‘food poisoning”’ 
at an Amish picnic with salmonellosis the 


FORMULA CABINET—Dr. Hajna has originated 
many of the formulas used in his work as a state 
bacteriologist. Here he makes a_ selection from 


a well-stocked cabinet ji i 
Indiana State Board of Health: IADORAIBNY <n 
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SERUMS—Dr. Hajna, in addition to identifying various types of enertic bacteria, works on serums to 


combat them. 
the most effective counter-agents. 
possible outbreaks. 

culprit bacteria. Routine tests were run 
on the food served and sources, without 
results. From his knowledge of salmon- 
ellosis. Tony suspected poultry as the 
source of infection. To make a long story 
short, although no eggs in the food served 
had been directly contaminated, one of 
the persons who assisted in the prepara- 
tion of the food had been handling sheli 
eggs covered with salmonellosis bacteria 
and had failed to wash his hands _thor- 
oughly. 

As already stated, much of Tony’s lab- 
oratory work is routine. Fortunately, 
most tests are negative and enteric epi- 
demics are few and far between. Far 
more important are the development and 
improvement of test procedures and set- 
ting up of guidelines for handling out- 
breaks. Food processors and food han- 
dlers are kept well informed about pos- 
sible shortcomings. As head of Indiana’s 
enteric bacteriology laboratory, Tony has 
the full backing of his superiors in any 
recommendations he may see fit to 
make. 
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In this picture he is experimenting with various forms of salmonellosis bacteria to find 
Although epidemics are rare, it is important to stockpile serums for 


Right now Tony is ‘‘sitting on’’ several 
unpublished formulas and reports, which 
he hopes to find time—eventually—to type 
up and submit for publication. Such ma- 
terial is assured wide distribution. For 
one thing, Tony is on the editorial board 
of the Laboratory Digest, a bimonthly re- 
view of the literature is laboratory medi- 
cine. Tony’s colleagues are constantly 
urging him to add to the 30 or so of his 
published articles to advance laboratory 
techniques in the enteric field. 


Tony’s professional associates address 
him as ‘Doctor’? and many assume he 
is actually a doctor of medicine. His 
high standing belies the fact that his 
title is an honorary Doctor of Letters de- 
gree which was bestowed by his alma 
mater, Gallaudet College, in 1981 in recog- 
nition of his accomplishments in the 
field of microbiology: 


A walk-in incubator is an important part of the 
enteric bacteriology facilities in the Indiana State 
Board of Health laboratories in Indianapolis. In 
a picture, Dr. Hajna is shown inspecting a 
culture. 


Tony is a member of the American As- 
sociation for Advancement of Science, 
American Society for Microbiology, Amer- 
ican Public Health Association and the 
New York Academy of Sciences. 

Now for Tony’s other interests .. . 

In 1865, Tony was named recipient of 
the Indiana state award by the Execv- 
{ive Audiological Rehabilitation Society 
(EARS). 

While a resident of Baltimore, he was 
very active in the National Fraternal So- 
ciety of the Deaf, serving as president of 
the Baltimore division five straight terms. 
He was an amateur thespian of consid- 
erable note, appearing in numerous the- 
atrical presentations featuring deaf talent. 
He produced and acted in a_ pioneer 
“home movie’’ of the deaf made in the 
1930’s—“‘The Mad Doctor.’’ 

In Indiana, Tony has devoted consid- 
erable time to the affairs of the Archi- 
bald Memorial Home for Aged Deaf at 
Brookston. In addition to his three terms 
as secretary of the board of directors, 
he has maintained the Home’s liaison 
with the state board of health. 

He has served two terms as president 
of the Indianapolis Chapter of the Gal- 
laudet College Alumni Association. After 
serving as secretary, he was elected presi- 
dent of the Indiana Association of the 
Deaf in 1965 for a two-year term expir- 
ing with this month’s convention of the 
IAD. He represented the Indiana Asso- 
ciation at the Miami convention of the 
National Association of the Deaf in 1962 
and was chairman of the Committee on 
Credentials. 

Tony’s present 


avocation is flower 


gardening and landscaping at the West 
59th Street home in Indianapolis which 
he and Mrs. Hajna (the former Helen Mc- 
Kissic and an employe of the Indiana De- 
partment of Administra.ion) 


bought two 
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Dr. and Mrs. Anthony A. Hajna, both of whom 
are veteran employes of the State of Indiana. 
years ago. Although the Hajnas have two 
lots in Kissimmee, Florida, Indianapolis 
acquaintances will give you even money 
that Tony and Helen will remain Hoosiers 
when Tony eventually retires as a bac- 
teriologist. In the meantime, he is as 
enthusiastic as ever as he fo:mulates 
new bacterial culture media and remains 
on the alert for epidemics—while working 
on preventive procedures. 


Hafford D. Hetzler 


Hafford D. Hetzler, 74, of Indianapolis, 
Indiana, passed away on May 31, 1967. 
He was a former member of the Execu- 
tive Board of the National Association 
of the Deaf, having served a three-year 
term 1937-1940. He also served a term 
as president of the Indiana Association 
of the Deaf. 

Born in Tennessee, Mr. Hetzler at- 
tended the Ohio and Indiana Schools for 
the Deaf, graduating from the latter. 
At various times he resided in Akron, 
Ohio, and Angola and Fort Wayne, Indi- 
ana. A skilled monument engraver, he 
at one time wrote columns for a Fort 
Wayne newspaper. 

Graveside services were held in Me- 
morial Park, Indianapolis, on June 3. 

Survivors include three daughters and 
two sons. Mrs. Hetzler preceded her 
husband in death two years ago. 


Garretson Chesen COSD 
Executive Director 


Mervin D. Garretson has been ap- 
pointed executive director of the Coun- 
cil of Organizations Serving the Deaf 
by its executive committee, subject to 
ratification by the full board. He is 
to begin duties on July 1, 1967. Gar- 
retson, presently COSD president as 
well as secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf, has 
been a member of the Gallaudet Col- 
lege faculty for the past five years. 
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Las Vegas Has Its Famed ‘Strip,’ 
But Other Attractions Abound 


The perennial mystique of Las Vegas 
is its built-in ability to surround visitors 
with a hi-fi stereo atmosphere of long 
playing around-the-clock excitement. Last 
year, about 12 million visitors came un- 
der its spell. And to each of them, Las 
Vegas with its symphony of sights and 
sounds held a different meaning. 

Even the obvious attractions—gaming, 
shows, sports, perpetual sunshine—don’t 
by themselves tell the whole fascination. 
It’s more a matter of individual exper- 
iences—a 360-degree circle of vivid im- 
pressions. 

Right off, for example, two pictures 
pop into just about everyone’s mind. The 
famed three miles of resort hotels known 
as the ‘‘Las Vegas Strip’’ and the in- 
credibly lit downtown area called ‘‘Casino 
Center.’’ Both leave even the word 
‘‘slamorous” considerably weak. 

It is the Strip that makes Las Vegas 
synonymous with plushy lively casinos, 
lavish showrooms, theater-lounges lux- 
urious far beyond their calling, contoured 
swimming pools—and rooms, rooms, 
rooms. Mainly, it is the only place in 
the entertainment realm where you can 
see Hollywood’s top stars and the world’s 
most opulent stage productions merely 
for the price of dinner or cocktails. 

This holds true any night of the year. 
Currently, for instance, no less than four 
million-dollar extravaganzas, one Broad- 
way production, four shows starring head- 
liners, and any number of variety revues 
are playing simultaneously. 

It’s not unusual to see hotel marquees 
proclaiming such shows as ‘“‘Folies Ber- 


gere,’ ‘‘Casino de Paris,’ “Lido de 
Paris,’ or the U.S.A.’s answer, ‘‘Hello 
America.’ At any time you might read 


such names as Mitzi Gaynor, Ella Fitz- 
gerald, Frank Sinatra, Dean Martin, Con- 
nie Francis, Eddie Fisher, Jimmy Du- 
rante, Carol Lawrence, Sammy Davis, Jr., 


or a raft of others. 

And that’s not to mention the theater- 
lounge shows—continuous entertainment 
with a “‘no cover, no minimum”’ policy, 
featuring the likes of Sarah Vaughan, 
Della Reese, Louis Prima, the Kim Sis- 
ters, Jerry Colona, Don Rickles or Harry 
James and Orchestra performing until 
the wee hours of every morning. 

Fremont Street, the Strip’s downtown 
counterpart known as Casino Center, is 
much of the same—with two exceptions. 
It is concentrated into just a few short 
blocks, and strikes visitors with block- 
buster suddenness as the most dazzling, 
brilliantly lighted area in the _ world. 
Some have referred to the miles of col- 
ored neon and millions of multihued bulbs 
flashing, blinking and blazing from casino 
signs as the “‘Times Square of the West.” 

In fact, it takes a lot of daytime sun 
to compete with all this brilliance. But 
sunshine is one thing Las Vegas has in 
abundance, 99 out of every 100 days. It 
keeps a constant glisten on hundreds of 
king-sized resort hotel pools, making 
Las Vegas something of a sunworshiper’s 
paradise. 

And today, many a Las Vegas vaca- 
tioner would no more leave his golf clubs 
home than his rabbit’s foot. A peek down 
from the window of an airliner reveals 
why experts proclaim this area, for its 
size, to be the greatest concentration of 
championship golf courses in the world— 
seven to be exact. Plus a driving range 
and two 9-holers. 

Truth is, it surprises many to find 
out what an outdoor-type town Las Vegas 
really is. Like center target, the city sits 
in the heart of a circle of outdoor won- 
ders that includes Grand Canyon, Hoover 
Dam, Death Valley, Lake Mead, Bryce 
Canyon, Zion National Park, Valley of 
Fire and a multitude of lesser known 
sightseers’ delights. 


Sait we 


SKYLINE IN THE DESERT—The Las Vegas downtown area, which only a few years ago bordered on 


open spaces of cactus and sagebrush, is rapidly assuming a typical metropolitan skyline. 


With high 


rise hotels, office buildings and banking institutions leading the way, the district personifies the mush- 
rooming growth of this famous resort city, site of the 1968 NAD convention. 
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Renamed in 1965... 


Marie H. Katzenbach School For The Deaf: State Of New Jersey 


So reads the neatly lettered white 
enameled sign that stands at the main 
entrance to this beautiful campus school. 
Located a short automobile ride from 
downtown Trenton, the capital of New 
Jersey, the school occupies 116 acres 
of rolling wooded land which _ slopes 
from all directions toward the center, 
providing a proper setting for the school’s 
two spring-fed lakes. 


Such an ideal setting was not always 
the lot of the New Jersey School as it 
formally began to serve the deaf youth 
of the state located within the Trenton 
city limits in 1883. It stood in an area 
of the city which also housed other state 
buildings, such as the State Normal 
School, which would later become Trenton 
State College and retains its close rela- 
tionship both professionally and in the 
neighboring community. The School for 
the Deaf has been known throughout its 
history as the New Jersey School for the 
Deaf, that is, until the spring of 1965 
when an act of the state legislature 
changed it to its present title. 


Mrs. Katzenbach, for whom the school 
is now named, served for 43 years on the 
New Jersey State Board of Education, 
18 of which were as president. Because 
of her Jong and continuing interest in the 
school and the students there, no more 
fitting gesture could have been made 
than to honor her thusly upon her re- 
tirement. 


The New Jersey School remained at its 
city location for 39 years before it be- 
gan its exodus to the present suburban 
setting. During 1922 the Lower School 
buildings and its complex of living cot- 
tages were opened for the first time. 
Four short years later, in 1926, the Mid- 
dle, Upper, and Vocational School moved 
into their quarters on the new campus. 
All three schools occupied one building 
of classrooms and shops while across the 
campus road, two-story dormitories, one 
each for the boys and girls, were con- 
structed. 


These buildings remained the entirety 
of the school until late in the 1940’s 
when because of increasing enrollments 
the vocational shops were removed from 
the main building to make room for 


SUPERINTENDENT—Charles M. Jochem, head of 
the Katzenbach School is a graduate of Trenton 
State College with B.S. degree in education. He 
received his master’s degree in special education 
at Columbia University, New York City, and re- 
ceived special training for the deaf at Lexington 
School for the Deaf, New York City, and Columbia 
University. He has an honorary doctor’s degree 
from Jersey City State College. Before coming to 
Trenton, Dr. Jochem was supervisor of industrial 
arts in Pompton Lakes High School, Pompton Lakes, 
New Jersey. He was appointed superintendent of 
the New Jersey School for the Deaf in September 
1939. Active in community projects, he is past 
president of Trenton Kiwanis Club and Trenton 
Torch Club, a member of the board of directors 
of Salvation Army, an active member of West 
Trenton Presbyterian Church, being an elder and 
clerk of the session. He conducted a_ statewide 
survey of the Educational Needs of Handicapped 
Children resulting in legislation being passed for 
fhe education and care of this group. 
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By HOLLIS W. WYKS 


Aerial view of the Marie H. Katzenbach School for the Deaf campus, West Trenton, New Jersey. 
ing in the picture are the school’s total of 116 acres and the new complex of buildings for the older stu- 
dents on the near side of the lake. 


regular classrooms. The shops were in 
turn added to the rear of the building 
until eventually the original building now 
contains nothing but classrooms and 
offices while the vocational addition now 
totals 21 different shops. 


During this transition period, Dr. 
Charles M. Jochem, who became _ the 
school’s fifth superintendent in 1939, be- 
gan to formulate long range pians for the 
orderly growth of the school. The school 


now counts 28 buildings among its ac- 
complishments with a new unit for 72 five, 
six, and seven-year-olds in the hands of 


Show- 


the architect and an all faiths chapel re- 
cently placed out on bid for construction. 
Dr. Jochem’s plans do not stop here, 
however, as planning money is_ being 
sought to establish a new Vocational-Tech- 
nical School that will complete the Up- 
per School complex for the older students. 


The first of the newer buildings to ap- 
pear on campus was the self-contained 
Nursery School for four-year-olds built 
in 1957. The nursery accommodates .24 
students with all of the equipment and 
furnishings scaled to their size. Staffed 
by five instructors and four houseparents, 
the emphasis here is on beginning lan- 
guage and adjustment to school life with 
others. 


Early in 1960, two residences for older 
students were completed across the lake 
from the original campus. Not only did 
they relieve the overcrowded dormitories, 
but they provided semiprivate living quar- 
ters for these students. Here the student 
and a roommate share an adjoining bath 
with two other students in the next room. 
Other plusses are found here too, as a 
large “‘Teen Bar’’ occupies the ground 
floor of Residence I and both Residences 
I and II contain lounges, TV rooms, 
kitchenettes and working fireplaces. Both 
of these now are reserved for girls as a 
new building as large as both of the 
original residences was built for the 
boys. The completion of this building was 
timed to coincide with that of the new 
Upper School. 


Presently the pride of the campus, the 
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Clock Tower. 


Upper School is built on three levels. The 
entrance is on the middle level, through 
a most attractive lobby. To the left and 
lower level are the dining room and also 
the gymnasium. Upwards and to the 
right of the lobby are located the class- 
rooms, a library, visual aids room and a 
science laboratory for experimentation. 
Thus this building serves the needs of 
all of the older students with the excep- 
tion of the vocational shops. 


Although the campus is spacious and 
the buildings numerous, the Katzenbach 
school is rightly proud of its program 
which turns these assets into a meaning- 
ful life for the students. Ranging in age 
from four to twenty-one, the _ school 
possesses a student population of 504. Al- 
though this is a considerable number, by 
maintaining each department of the school 
in its own little campus within the larger 
campus, a feeling of smallness is ob- 
tained. 


The formal beginning age of four is 


Left: 
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Driver Education is one of the high points at the Katzenbach School for the Deaf. 
nical program in the school’s heating and ventilation department. 


The main entrance for the Katzenbach School provides a broad vista of the Lower School building and 


not the first contact between the parents 
and the school as a period of interviews, 
conferences and guidance is offered upon 
knowledge of the existence of the young 
child. Through the efforts of the child 
study department, a continuous record is 
kept on all children from initial contact 
until graduation from school and period- 
ically after that. Perhaps one of the 
finest attributes of the school is this 
continuous communication between par- 
ent, child, and school. Located centrally 
within a small state, no student is more 
than a two-hour ride from his home and 
therefore visitation by parents is encour- 
aged. Because of this geographical fact, 
the school this year has gone on a limited 
residential basis with all students leav- 
ing the campus on Friday afternoon and 
returning Sunday evening. 


After the initial year in the Nursery 
Unit, the child advances into the “‘prep”’ 
program of the Lower School. Continuing 
on through the sequential order of learn- 


Right: 


ing in the Lower School the child will 
““graduate’’ to the Middle School at about 
ten and one-half years of age. 


In the Middle School the student con- 
tinues his speech program including 
rhythm that began in the Lower School. 
Continuing on also are art, physical edu- 
cation and language. Now new ap- 
proaches are added, including depart- 
mentalizing of science, arithmetic, social 
studies and prevocational shop for the 
boys and home economics for the girls. 
Some classes are maintained as self-con- 
tained if the child has trouble adjusting 
to the Middle School program. Changed 
also are the living arrangements from 
cottage life to one of dormitory living 
that involves about two or three room- 
mates and added responsibility for one’s 
belongings and those of others. 


As the student approaches his final year 
in Middle School his record of achieve- 
ment is reviewed by the superintendent, 
assistant superintendent, the Middle and 
Upper School principal, girls vocational 
principal and the boys vocational prin- 
cipal. At this time it is determined for 
the very first if some students will re- 
ceive more vocational time in their Upper 
School schedule for the next year. Each 
student from his entry into Upper School 
receives one and a half hours of voca- 
tional training a day regardless of his 
future potential. By the same _ token,. 
those who lean toward the vocational 
training continue their academic work in 
Upper School until they cease to show 
improvement in the various areas. If a 
student elects a full-time vocational 
schedule, he or she receives her aca- 
demic classwork from four instructors 
within that department. These studies are 
world of work oriented and include the 
study of income taxes, unions, banking, 
insurance and other items of knowledge 
with which a worker in today’s society 
is expected to be familiar. 


The student who maintains a good aca- 
demic record continues his studies in 


A class in residential electrical service, part of the tech- 
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Lower School court showing the coftages which provide living accommodations for the Lower School children. 


« 


New academic Upper School which opened in 1964 and provides dining, recreation and classrooms for 
the older students. 


alas 


A favorite campus spot of older students at the Katzenbach School is the Teen Bar which is staffed 
and operated by them. If is open nighfly. 
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the Upper School. Here the program is 
entirely departmentalized. The strength 
of this program has been the selection 
of staff based upon that person’s major 
area of training and interest. The train- 
ing necessary to meet the requirements 
for instructing the deaf has been earned 
through in-service courses conducted in 
conjunction with Trenton State College. 
This ‘“‘sister’’ institution of learning also 
incorporates an undergraduate as well as 
a graduate level program of studies lead- 
ing to the bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees in the field of the deaf and hard 
of hearing. The school shares its campus 
with the college for use as a laboratory 
including a 300-hour stint of student teach- 
ing. 

The vecational instructor is likewise 
chosen for his experience and _ training. 
No one is even considered unless he or 
she has had eight to ten years of trade 
experience. Before an instructor can 
become permanent in the vocational de- 
partment, he must complete the certifi- 
cation requirements as set forth by the 
state department of education. 


Of immense pride to the school is the 
knowledge that both the upper academic 
and the vocational departments are state 
certified, the latest evaluation having 
been held in 1964-65 school year. In ad- 
dition, the vocational program is Fed- 
erally approved as well. 


The Katzenbach School has been very 
aware of Federal aid to education, having 
inaugurated programs under Titles I, II, 
NDEA, Title III, and the Vocational Act 


AUTHOR—Hollis W. Wyks, who prepared this 
article, joined the staff of the Marie H. Katzen- 
bach School for the Deaf in January 1960 after 
two tours of duty with the Corps of Engineers and 
five years of teaching in the public schools of 
Flemington, New Jersey. In the summer of 1965, 
he was appointed principal of the boys vocational 
department. Mr. Wyks obtained his B.S. degree 
in industrial education and his master’s in the 
field of the deaf and hard of hearing from Trenton 
State College. In addition to advanced degree work 
at Rutgers University, Mr. Wyks also has written 
four text-workbooks for use by students in the 
vocational academic classroom of the Katzenbach 
School. Mr. Wyks, his wife and two children live 
in a rural community north of the Katzenbach 
campus where he serves as an elder in the 
Presbyterian Church and a director of the Kiwanis 
Club. He has just completed his third term as 
president of the local school board. 
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A program for library aides is one of the four technical 


Katzenoech School. 


of 1963, this being in addition to the re- 
imbursement of funds through Smith- 
Hughes, George-Barden Acts for voca- 
tional education. The sum total of this 
participation amounts to over $200,000 
this year. This is not to mention the at- 
tention drawn to the school and the edu- 
cation of the deaf, both state and nation- 
wide, as a result of new and exciting 
programs instituted under these funds. 


To round out the child a full measure 
of extracurricular activities are avail- 
able to him. An interscholastic athletic 
program is carried on with other high 
schools in the state and an occasional 
visit to another school for the deaf is 
programmed as well. Club activities are 
carried on both during the day and eve- 
ning hours. Snack bars are open for 
student use with a ‘‘Circus Bar’’ for the 
young ones, “Snack Bar” for the Middle 
School and the nightly ‘‘Teen Bar’’ for the 
older students. Movies on Thursday 
nights are liberally mixed with parties 
and dances. The two social highlights 
of the year are the Christmas dinner and 
the junior-senior prom. The dinner is 
candlelight and by invitation only with 
honored guests including the governor 
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LIBRARY AIDE 


offerings available to the students of the 


Typical of. the lounges 
found in the Upper School 
H.. residences of the Katzen- 
g bach School is this inter- 
ior shot of the boys living 
area. The fireplace really 
works. 


in attendance. The prom is a farewell 
party for the seniors presented to them 
by the Junior Class. Formal is the word 
when it comes to dress at this affair 
which ends long after midnight with a 
huge buffet supper. 


When the last of the seniors receives 
his diploma on that Sunday afternoon in 
June, he has learned to respect all of 
the effort, talent and individual attention 
that has brought him to this moment. 
With that diploma goes a responsibility to 
bring respect to himself, his school, his 
state and particularly to that segment 
of social to which he belongs—those who 
cannot hear. 


NAD 
CONVENTION 


Las Vegas, Nevada 
JUNE 17-22, 1968 


Letter to the Editor 
Dear Editor: 


This letter is prompted by President 
Sanderson’s invitation in the April 1967 
DEAF AMERICAN for deaf persons to 
submit their views regarding the inte- 
grating of deaf students and hearing stu- 
dents in a vocational setting or that of 
the National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf. 


I have some ideas on this derived from 
my own experience and from that of 
several deaf acquaintances who attended 
schools for the normally hearing; these 
included a woman who graduated from 
a public high school; a man and a woman 
who graduated from a four-year college; 
several women and two men who at- 
tended business school to learn keypunch- 
ing, office machine operation and book- 
keeping; and several men who attended 
public vocational school (for offset print- 
ing). 

In brief, I feel that the advantages of 
having deaf students attend colleges and 
business and vocational schools for the 
normally hearing, instead of special col- 
leges and schools for the deaf, tend to 
outweigh the disadvantages, mainly be- 
cause (1) there is a wider choice of 
schools and courses available among 
schools for the normally hearing than 
could practically be set up exclusively 
for the deaf; and (2) adult deaf students. 
in schools for the normally hearing have 
a chance to learn to live and compete in 
a hearing world. Since they must 
eventually -live and work in a _ hearing 
world, this school experience should be 
more valuable than the experience of 
learning in a college, business, or voca- 
tional school exclusively for the deaf. 

I think it is a very good idea for a 
regular school (such as the Rochester 
Institute of Technology under the NTID 
program) which happens to have a num- 
ber of deaf students, to provide special 
services for the deaf students apart from 
the regular classroom instruction, such 
as (1) remedial courses, especially in 
English and mathematics; (2) speech 
practice or “‘therapy’’ sessions for those 
who wish to improve their speech; (3) 
interpreter or special text services, espe- 
cially during assemblies or special lec- 
tures, covering material not in textbooks; 
(4) special counseling on study problems, 
course selections and careers; (5) spe- 
cial opportunities for deaf persons to 
socialize and work together and with 
others who are interested in them, for 
mutual enrichment. 

Probably no single thing influences the 
chances of a deaf student’s success in a 
school for the normally hearing—or in 
his work or life in general—as his ability 
to read and write in the English lan- 
guage. From my own experience and ob- 
servation, I have come to feel that (1) 
a practical knowledge of the English 
language in its printed and written form 
is essential toward success of the deat 
student in a school for the normally hear- 
ing; the more thorough the knowledge, 
or firmer the basic foundation, of lan- 
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guage, the better; (2) it should be the 
primary task of special schools and 
classes for the deaf to develop their 
pupils’ language ability, i.e., ability to 
read and write in the English language; 
development of speech and_ lipreading 
skills, while desirable, are far less im- 
portant than development of ability to 
read and write; (3) generally, the spe- 
cial schools and classes for the deaf 
(below the college level) are not ade- 
quately meeting this basic educational 
need of the deaf, language ability; grad- 
uates and former students with good 
language ability seem to be the excep- 
tion rather than the rule; (4) this fail- 
ure of the special schools and classes 
for the deaf to develop language ability 
seems to be due to too much emphasis 
on teaching and using speech and _ lip- 
reading; more attention should be given 
to the primary goal of development of 
language ability and more effective meth- 
ods of instruction, including various effec- 
tive means of communication, should be 
employed to assure development of lan- 
guage ability; (5) unhappily, those hear- 
ing persons who control and administer 
the various schools and classes for the 
deaf (below the college level) generally 
do not seek out or heed the opinions or 
advice of deaf adults on ways to im- 
prove the education of the deaf. 


Other deaf students who _ attended 
schools for the normally hearing will 
probably find at least a few parallels be- 
tween their own experience and my own 
experience as given below. 


I was born in 1933 with normal hear- 
ing. I suddenly and permanently lost all 
hearing through spinal meningitis at the 
age of eight years. I continued success- 
fully in public school despite total deaf- 
ness, but my speech so greatly deterio- 
rated that my parents decided to send 
me to the Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf when I was 10 years old. With con- 
siderable difficulty, I gradually relearned 
how to speak but never did very well 
with lipreading. Four years later, at the 
age of 14, I returned to public school; 
I graduated from public high school at 
17, ranking highest in the class of 69 
graduates. I then enrolled at and com- 
muted daily from my home to a local 
college for men (King’s College, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.); I completed a semester of 
the regular chemistry course with all 
A’s, before becoming ill for about a year. 
Finally I graduated cum laude from this 
college in 1956 with a B.A. degree in 
economics, ranking among the top 10 
percent of the graduating class. 


I attribute my success in high school 
and college mainly to my ability to read 
and understand textbooks and partly to 
the cooperation of my classmates (in 
letting me copy their lecture notes) and 
of instructors (in presenting to me all 
test questions in writing and excusing 
me from participating in oral discussions 
or recitations). I attended all classes 
and had the same assignments and tests 
as my classmates. I never read the 
teachers’ lips during class, but, instead, 
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copied lecture notes from my classmates 
and carefully studied textbooks accord- 
ing to the pages or chapters being dis- 
cussed. 

Although I naturally developed some 
friendships and close acquaintances 
among my college classmates and pro- 
fessors, I found it practically impossible 
to participate in the social life of the 
college to any satisfying degree. (I was 
the only deaf student the college ever 
had.) Fortunately, ever since my soph- 
omore year, I have been an active mem- 
ber and officer of various social clubs 
and organizations of the deaf; these have 
been an excellent substitute for the so- 
cial life I missed at college. 

I had an opportunity to observe some 
actual classes at Gallaudet College and 
nearly transferred there for my _ senior 
year; I decided not to go there because 
I gave up my plan to major in educa- 
tion of the deaf, since I felt that deaf 
persons were generally not welcome as 
teachers of the deaf in Pennsylvania or 
most other states. Since 1956, I have 
been having an interesting and satisfying 
career as a research statistician in the 
Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity, for which my degree in economics 
and civil service exams qualified me. 

Probably most deaf students today who 
wish to continue their education or train- 
ing beyond the levels of their special sec- 
ondary schools or classes for the deaf 
are not adequately prepared to study in 
classes for the normally hearing. The 
best long-range remedy, however, does 
not seem to be to establish special col- 
leges and vocational schools for the deaf; 
rather, the aim should be for the special 
elementary and secondary schools to bet- 
ter equip their deaf pupils with a good 
basic education and language ability 


MINNESOTA SUPERINTENDENT—Melvin H. Bra- 
sel, more recently director of education at the 
Nebraska School for the Deaf, has been named 
superintendent of the Minnesota School for the 
Deaf at Faribault. The position had been vacant 
for a year following the resignation of Dr. How- 
erd M. Quigley, who assumed direction of the 
office of the Conference of American Schools for 
the Deaf in Washington, D. C. A native of Jack- 
sonville, Illinois, Mr. Brasel, before going to Ne- 
braska in 1960, was on the staffs of the Illinois 
and Arkansas Schools for the Deaf, being principal 
of the latter for five years. 


which will serve them no matter where 
they go—to other schools or to work. 
Indeed, unless current long-standing de- 
ficiencies of most elementary and _ sec- 
ondary schools for the deaf are corrected, 
the deaf will continue to suffer educa- 
tionally, economically, and socially, no 
matter what special schools or programs 
are set up beyond the secondary level. 
Frank J. Nemshick 

Harrisburg, Pa. 


Buy your life insurance from the 


NATIONAL FRATERNAL SOCIETY OF THE DEAF 


A sound organization with a great past 
and a still greater future 
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Insuring the Deaf of America and Canada since 1901 
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All popular forms of life protection available 
Also 
Sickness and accident benefits 


* 


* 


Lodges in nearly all principal cities 


Assets 
Over $5,000,000.00 


Certificates in Force 
Over $8,000,000.00 


DON’T DELAY .. . JOIN TODAY! 


For information and application blanks, write to 
HOME OFFICE 
6701 W. North Avenue 
Oak Park, Illinois 60302 
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Editor’s note: 


The following material appeared in 
THE CENTER FORUM, Vol. 1, April 15, 1967, and is 
reprinted by permission. THE CENTER FORUM is 
the Center for Urban Education’s “house organ” or 
newsletter, and this narrative commentary followed 


Educational Innovation: A Long Row To Hoe 
| Warn You My Friend, | Have Been Trained in the Scientific Method 


The series of Policy Studies is designed 
to focus attention on whole areas of con- 
temporary education to clarify their basic 
strengths and weaknesses. The aim of 
the series is to stimulate a reconsidera- 
tion of important educational practices. 


Winter in Washington is a sad sea- 
son. Despite the proximity to power. 
Embassy cotillions, the imported cou- 
ture of Georgetown boutiques, the 
New Architecture and the old night- 
life challenge the icy flurries. But 
the sludge is over everything, over 
the route of the yet-to-be-built under- 
ground, over the site of the Federal 
Arts Center along the Potomac, over 
the buses and the monuments. Wash- 
ington in winter is a gloomy city, a 
proper setting for fighting the fight 
for educational innovation. It is a 
particularly apt setting for a con- 
frontation between two groups of ed- 
ucators charged with training the deaf 
school children of the country. ‘‘Gal- 
laudet?”’ the friendly cabbie at the 
airport asks rhetorically. ‘The deaf 
school? That’s t’other end of the 
city, the wrong end.’ The wrong 
end you find after a half-hour ride 
first through official Washington, and 
then the unofficial and larger part of 
the city—the Negro slums northeast of 
the Capitol building behind Union Sta- 
tion, weaving past rows of nondis- 
script low-lying buildings, drained of 
color, drooping, unending. In the mid- 
dle of it is the school, banked on a 
rise, fronted by two 100-year-old man- 
sions, made separate by an expanse 
of lawn that rings the campus. A 
small sign on a bulletin board near 
the entrance announces that Herbert 
Kohl will speak in the evening on the 
language and education of the deaf. 
The cab moves down the driveway. 
The silence is enveloping. The sense 
of isolation—a school for the deaf, 
in the midst of a Negro ghetto, a mile 
from the Capitol—couldn’t be more 
complete or more suggestive. 


The Center had published as the first 
of its policy studies last November Kohl’s 
“Language and Education of the Deaf.” 
Essentially a review of the literature in 
the field, it imaginatively threaded to- 
gether questions that had been raised 
and answers that had been provided 
about the education of deaf youth in the 
United States. It held that schools for 
deaf children were serving to further iso- 
late from society those they attempted 
to teach and accommodate to society. 
The schools were doing this, the study 
asserted, in part by failing to investigate 
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and develop one of the most central 
skills of deaf students, namely their use 
of sign language. They had failed as well 
to examine the possible relationship be- 
tween sign language and the social devel- 
opment of the deaf. 


By avoiding the implications of the 
deaf child’s dependence on sign language, 
the schools, it was reasoned, helped frus- 
trate the deaf child, added to his emo- 
tional difficulties and put a barrier in 
the way of learning oral language. Kohl 
called upon teachers of the deaf to mas- 
ter sign language and seek to further its 
development. ‘“‘Let sign language be used 
in the school and taught in the school 
and taught in the schools with oral lan- 
guage to show the deaf child why oral 
language has advantages.’”’ 


The study went out to some 10,000 per- 
sons working in the field — primary and 
secondary school teachers, college and 
universitymen, psychologists, clinicians, 
researchers. It also went out to the na- 
tional media—the networks, the major 
newspapers. CBS assigned a camera 
crew, shot some footage at Junior High 
School 47, the school for the deaf in Man- 
hattan, and around the city, and _ in- 
cluded a_ six-minute sequence on_ its 
evening local news program. Otherwise 
there was almost total silence. The lack 
of response from the media was almost 
intimidating. One city editor said with 
a sense of mindless honesty that was dis- 
arming: ‘‘We’re not interested in the 
handicapped.’’ But from the deaf world 
came an explosion: Several hundred let- 
ters, expressing either enthusiasm or con- 
tempt. And very quickly, a controversy, 
that the participants had long been act- 
ing out in the isolation of the deaf world 
came spilling over “‘outside,’’ polarized be- 
tween the experiences of the deaf and 
the nondeaf, between Gallaudet College, 
the bastion for a multilingual (signing, 
fingerspelling, oralism) approach to teach- 
ing deaf children, and the Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell Association, bastion for oralism 
as the only approach, conduit for Bell 
Telephone philanthropies. 


Gallaudet welcomed the Kohl paper. It 
represented to the institution the first 
“outside” support for its contention that 
oralism alone was ineffective, that the 
methods of teaching deaf children were 
in need of overhaul. The Volta Review, 
the Bell Association’s journal, and a cru- 
sader for many years against signing, 
met the paper with a solid wall.of con- 
demnation. It declined to provide the 
Center with its mailing list. When the 
National Association for the Deaf tried to 


Herbert R. Kohl’s address at Gallaudet College on 
March 1, 1967, the text of which appeared in the April 
1967 issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN under the title 
of “The Education of the Deaf Child as a Culturally 
Deprived Individua 


Babs 
. 


Center for Urban Education 


The Center for Urban Education, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
10036, is a regional educational lab- 
oratory principally funded under con- 
tract with the United States Office of 
Education. Its goal is the development 
of an applied science of urban edu- 
cation through unified programmatic 
research and development. Current- 


ly, it is engaged in planning research 
to further integration in school sys- 
tems of the diverse social, ethnic and 
cultural groups that exist in urban 


areas. Interwoven with this work are 
a number of activities which attempt 
to find and remove the basic inade- 
quacies of curriculum, and staff de- 
velopment that serve as blocks both 
to the achievement of integration and 
effective learning in the schools. In 
its program the Center examines not 
only the workings of the formal edu- 
cational system, but also how it re- 
lates to, and is influenced by, other 
social and political institutions and the 
informal system of education known 
as the mass media. 


buy space -in the review to advertise the 
study, its business was turned away. 


But the attempt at suppression only fed 
fuel to the fire. The study gained read- 
ership among members of the AGB—pri- 
marily the parents of deaf children. 
Throughout the winter the AGB’s leader- 
ship became the receptacle for mount- 
ing pressure from members wanting to 
know how seriously Kohl’s premises were 
to be taken. How objective, they wanted 
to know, was his scholarship. What was 
the Center’s purpose. And_ throughout 
the winter the leadership shunted aside 
the real issue—Whether there was need 
for change—and contented itself with 
emotional judgments, arguing the study 
passed over old turf without even the 
benefit of scientific inquiry. 


As this was occurring, an event of 
singular importance took place in the 
deaf education world. Control of the Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf passed to 
an educator who himself had been the 
product of the oral school and who was a 
passionate advocate of signing, passion- 
ately opposed to oralism as the sole meth- 
od of instruction. The change, in addi- 
tion, brought the NAD’s executive office 
to Washington, and made clear it would 
no longer assume a passive stance in de- 
fending its experience, that is, the ex- 
perience of deaf persons who have come 
through the deaf schools. On March 1, 
Gallaudet brought Kohl to Washington to 
address an informal gathering of the 
school’s unit of the Association of Amer- 
ican University Professors and a more 
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formal gathering of 800 in the school 
auditorium. 


The AAUP Luncheon meeting, in- 
formal and easy, has left the partici- 
pants—half of whom are profoundly 
deaf faculty members—full of humor. 
They file out of the meeting room in 
a corner of the student lounge in a 
state of almost manic excitement, 
unnoticed by the students preoccupied 
with their own work and conversa- 
tions around a room almost the size 
of an armory shell. The press con- 
ference that follows is something else 
again. Half a dozen writers from 
publications for the deaf, including the 
Volta Review, group’ themselves 
around a small space at one end of 
the room. Kohl sits opposite a fac- 
ulty member who translates the ques- 
tions and answers into signs. The ques- 
tions are tentative at first, concerned 
with the study. Then the two Volta 
Review representatives, one of them 
a clinical therapist, begin questioning 
Kohl’s personal credentials. 


Why study the deaf? Do you see the 
deaf as deprived, disadvantaged? How 
many years have you taught the deaf? 
How many hours have you spent in class- 
rooms in schools for the deaf? How 
many years have you been a teacher? 
Where did you teach? What is your field, 
doctor? What degree do you have? I 
warn you my friend, I have a Ph.D. 
from Columbia University, and I have 
been trained in the scientific method, and 
what you’re doing is not scientific, it is 
dangerous, and it will cause great harm. 
What you say needs further study. A 
great deal of study. Study I myself would 
not undertake, but which should be un- 
dertaken before I would publish what you 
have published. 


The students begin to drift over, drawn 
by the translator’s signing. The press 
conference has become a_ personal ha- 
rangue. The questions have stopped. 
“You have been very irresponsible. You 
have caused great anxiety,’ the Volta 
editor persists. Kohl asks that his paper 
be answered in print, that all concerned 
be joined in scientific inquiry. ‘‘We don’t 
have the money for that.’’ The man has 
lost control of the expression on_ his 
face. ‘Perhaps it should be done. But 
you’re wrong.’’” The students, gathered 
all around now, signal to a faculty mem- 
ber to end the exchange. They feel good 
taste has been breached. The meeting 
disbands. One of the Volta people ques- 
tions returning in the evening to hear 
Kohl speak: The neighborhood doesn’t 
look safe. 


In the evening, the audience fills the 
auditorium. A group of 14 from West 
Virginia has driven 14 hours to attend. 
A translator stands to the side and a 
little forward of Kohl. He talks for an 
hour, his speech punctuated by solitary 
bursts of applause that are never picked 
up by the deaf audience. 


“We must look at ourselves and our 
work,’ he says, ‘‘and be open to pain- 
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ful and uncomfortable conclusions. We 
must learn to see things as they are, to 
perceive our own failures, as teachers 
or more generally as adults, for what 
they are and not put them off on the sup- 
posed disadvantages of children. To be 
a child is in general to be disadvantaged, 
it is to be faced with the adult world that 
holds power and makes decisions. 


“To be a child who is deaf means in 
particular to be deprived of the natural 
means of developing language. That 
spoken language is desirable is to me 
undeniable. But the adult faced with a 
deaf child has impossibly difficult choices 
confronting him, choices to make for the 
child and not with him. To impose oral 
language, deny language of signs “‘for 
the child’s own good’’—even realizing the 
possibility of acquisition of neither—to 
ignore oral language in favor of the lan- 
guage of signs, to deny the child the 
access to the world of the hearing, to try 
both hoping for some delicate balance. 
All this imposes a great responsibility up- 
on the adult. One wants success so much 
it is too often possible to turn away from 
failure, to overlook it in the hope that 
things will change for the better. 


“T taught in New York City, in Harlem, 
in a chaotic and demoralized school. I 
did not start out as a good teacher. My 
room was as disorderly as anyone’s, my 
pupils learned little. But for some rea- 
son, maybe because when I spoke to my 
pupils privately I could perceive their in- 
telligence and their fear and rejection 
of school, I assumed responsibility for 
any failures in my classroom and didn’t 
blame it on some disadvantage of the 
children. I taught myself how to teach 
and over a few years began to have an 
idea of what can be done in a classroom. 
I learned how deeply one’s expectations, 
high or low, affect what actually happens 
in a classroom and became intensely 
aware of contradictions that occur in the 
school setting—of children who are ‘‘emo- 
tionally’? disturbed with one teacher yet 
perfectly well-behaved with another, of 
others who are clever and active with 
their friends yet turn a dull face in the 
classroom and_ deliberately answer 
stupidly. 

“There are many teachers in ghetto 
schools who expect nothing of their pupils 
and have complete social misconceptions 
of the nature of their students. These 
teachers expect their pupils to be ill- 
mannered, wild and violent—‘‘animals’”’ 
is the word most frequently used to 
describe the children. They talk about 
language and intellectual limitations of 
their pupils and excuse their own often 
unexpressed prejudices through intellec- 
tual rationalizations of their own failures. 


“People tend to look at worlds that 
are different from their own in the same 
terms that they have come to compre- 
hend their own world. They look at 
foreign languages and distant cultures as 
strange, yet the very notion of strange- 
ness is only comprehensible in terms of 
what is familiar. A language is called 
strange because its sounds aren’t what 


we are accustomed to hear, or a culture 
is strange (we usually use much less 
neutral terms such as ‘“‘primitive’’ or 
‘“‘savage’’) if its customs or institutions 
aren’t like ours. These facts are easy to 
observe, yet it is probably a little more 
difficult to see that we make the same 
attempt to assimilate into our own ex- 
perience the world of our children when 
such assimilation may be as inappropriate 
as in the case of a foreign language or 
culture. 


“When observing the world of a child 
it is easiest to interpret it in terms of the 
adult world and to attribute to it the 
coherence that we feel we have when 
we look at the world. We tend to for- 
get that the child’s view of the world 
may not be as fully formulated as ours 
and that his experience may as yet be 
fragmentary. We attribute to the child 
a view of the world which, though differ- 
ing from ours, will ultimately evolve into 
our way of looking at things. It never 
occurs to us that there is perhaps no 
place for the child’s conception of the 
world since he may not in fact have come 
any closer through his limited experience 
than an approximate and fragmentary 
view of the way things are. We tend to 
fill in the gaps for children and therefore, 
finding discrepancies between our idea 
of what the world is like and the world 
of the child, we attribute to the child 
other concepts drawn from the adult 
world which may be appropriate to the 
gaps we find in our own explanation of 
things rather than anything relevant to 
the child’s view of the world. ‘Several 
years ago I taught in a school with many 
Spanish-speaking children. The _ school 
policy was that Spanish was not to be al- 
lowed in the classroom. At the same 
time the teacher was obliged to evaluate 
the linguistic and intellectual skills of the 
children, and to determine their ability 
to read and do arithmetic. Often it was 
discovered that the children’s arithmetic 
achievement was higher than the reading 
achievement—a reversal of the usual 
situation in slum schools. Think of the 
conclusions that one could draw from 
this circumstance: Spanish-speaking chil- 
dren have better abstract abilities than 
linguistic ones; children learn arithmetic 
independently of their language skills, 
etc., ete. Only there was one thing that 
the social definition of the situation 
avoided—the fact that almost all of the 
children who did well in arithmetic could 
read equally well in Spanish. Only no one 
in the school ever asked the children to 
read Spanish.” 


In the cities, Kohl begins to sum up, 
the public schools have become increas- 
ingly irrelevant to the culturally different 
child. And increasingly what that child 
learns he learns in the street. Schools for 
the deaf, the evidence indicates, are going 
the same route. Let us recognize this, 
he says, and as teachers be humble 
enough to ask the children what they are 
learning and what they want to learn. 


The audience rises in a body and fills 
the auditorium with applause. It is a 
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moment of some weight. When the re- 
sponse subsides, there are questions, all 
in support of Kohl’s presentation. The 
spokesmen for the Volta Review are half- 
way out into the night. Yes, I take no 
issue with Mr. Kohl’s call for further re- 
search. Oralism had had failures, but 
for reasons other than method. No, you 
cannot distribute his study to our mem- 
bers now. Yes, we feel it is necessary 
to protect them against this sort of re- 
search. Kohl has said nothing new. You 
ask why so many people are there? Num- 
bers don’t prove anything. Why did they 
offer such a strong ovation? These peo- 
ple are deaf adults, that’s why they ap- 
plauded. We have been served up an 
old bag of tricks. 


For a minute, it is a member of PAT 
explaining the absurdity of gauging the 
need for change by the temper of the 
Central Brooklyn Coordinating Council. 


And the audience fills the aisles, some 
of them moving forward to express them- 
selves to Kohl in whatever way they are 
able, others pleased to stand there, to 
prolong the sense that perhaps—because 
the elements have changed, because an 
outside agent has entered the scene—per- 
haps things will change. 


It isn’t clear what a night changes. But 
a night can be a moment of weight, a 
charged moment for those who have had 
to hope a long time. 


Postscript: The following day, March 
2, the New York Times ran a story about 
the celebration marking the 100th anni- 
versary of the Lexington School for the 
Deaf. The lead remarked how 20 deaf 
high school students sang “‘Happy Birth- 
day’’ in “nearly perfect clarity.’’ The 
rest of the story described the event and 
some comments offered by old graduates 
of the school. But in the final paragraphs, 
strangely enough, it seemed to be address- 
ing itself to the events of the evening be- 
fore. ‘“‘There is a rule against sign lan- 
guage or fingerspelling in the _ school. 
Speech is the goal because a deaf per- 
son who is oral functions in both societies 
—that of the deaf and of the hearing,” a 
teacher said. ‘I don’t say they never do 
it. I just say we don’t allow it. It’s 
quite a strain to sit through a whole 
school day lipreading.’’ 


McCandlish Philips, the Times reporter 
who wrote the story, is highly completely 
serious, unimpeachably honest. I called 
him and asked if the students really did 
speak clearly. ‘‘They sang ‘Happy Birth- 
day’ clearly,’ he said. ‘“‘But they must 
have rehearsed a great deal. Quite truth- 
fully, I couldn’t understand anything else 
they said.” 
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From A Parent’s Point Of View 


Mary Jane Rhodes, Conductor 
Past President of the Parent-Teacher-Counselor Organization 
Indiana School for the Deaf 


In my association with deaf citizens 
over the past few years, it has become 
more and more apparent that there is a 
great need for leadership in the world 
of the deaf. I have tried to understand 
how and why the leadership role was 
taken away from the deaf themselves. 
When we learned of our son’s handicap, 
it was a hearing audiologist who coun- 
seled us on the role that we were to 
play as parents. It was hearing edu- 
cators that advised us on methods of 
communication that we were to use with 
our boy. We turned to other hearing 
parents for help in solving the problems 
that arise in rearing a deaf child. Only 
recently have I realized how desperately 
we needed the help and counseling of 
adults who shared our son’s handicap. 


We never really began to understand 
deafness until we started to associate 
with deaf adults. Repeatedly, over the 
past few years, I have advised parents 
to make friends among the adult deaf. 
If we are to help our children, we must 
be aware of their capabilities and limita- 
tions. There is truly no one but the deaf 
themselves that can give us insight into 
the world of silence. No matter how hard 
I try, I can never really understand the 
problems that my son faces because of 
his deafness. My life has been lived in 
a hearing world and it is virtually im- 
possible for me to comprehend fully 
what life is like for a deaf person. 

What then is the answer for hearing 
parents, who want the best possible edu- 
cation and the happiest and most produc- 
tive life for their hearing handicapped 
child? Whom can they call upon to give 
their son or daughter the understanding 
and counseling that they will need to 
accept and adjust to their handicap of 
deafness? I am ready to admit, and in- 
deed do admit, that there is a void in 
my deaf child’s life because he was born 
to hearing parents. Where will I find 
someone who can give my son the guid- 
ance and encouragement that he needs 
in order to learn to live in his silent 
world? 

Why are there so few deaf people in 
positions of leadership in the field of 
education? Has God not sent a call to 
the heart of deaf men to preach his word 
so that our deaf children can know and 
understand about Christ’s love for them? 
(I can’t help but feel that God loves the 
deaf a bit more than the rest of us be- 
cause of the burden of silence He has 
given you. Yet how can He speak to the 
hearts of our children unless deaf men 
and women carry the message?) Where 
are the deaf social workers and coun- 
selors that our children will need when 
they face the same problems that we in 
the hearing world meet in our daily lives? 


Did we take away your role of leader- 
ship when we forced oralism upon you? 
If this be the case, then prepare your- 
selves to assume roles of leadership, be- 
cause fingerspelling and the language of 
signs is gaining recognition as the most 
important method of communication for 
the deaf. Have you been discouraged 
from applying for positions of leader- 
ship? If so then take heart and try again 
because we are beginning to realize how 
much we need your guidance and exper- 
ience in leading our deaf children. 

Having done all that I can to teach my 
son how to live with his handicap, I now 
ask for your help. After trying to be sun, 
moon and stars to him—I now realize 
that the shoes I have stepped into are 
too large for me. Would you help me fin- 
ish the job that I have begun? Will you 
guide my son through the world of the 
deaf? Can you teach him how to live 
with his handicap, so that my work 
will not have been in vain? 


I love my son and am proud of him. 
It is because of this love for him, and 
pride in him, that I can acknowledge that 
I now need your help. Surely there must 
be untapped reservoirs of talented and 
capable leaders among your ranks. Will 
you men and women who live in the 
world of the deaf, please find the cour- 
age to step forward and insist on filling 
positions of leadership that are now, and 
will become available? Would you take 
my son’s hand and lead him into the 
world of the deaf? And—if God be will- 
ing—can you please show him how to 
use his leadership abilities, so that some- 
day he can also guide other deaf children 
over the bumps and around the curves 
that they encounter in their silent world. 
I realize that I am asking a lot from 
the deaf citizens of the United States— 
but I am asking so much only because 
I feel confident that you have much to 
give. 
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Institute Of Deaf Professional Persons—A Pioneering Endeavor 


By BARBARA BRAUER-SACHS and ALLEN E. SUSSMAN 


Il. The Establishment of the Institute 
A. Preface: 


The Institute of Deaf Professional Per- 
sons—the first of its kind to be held in 
this country and, as far as is known, else- 
where—sparked a great deal of excite- 
ment and enthusiasm in the deaf com- 
munity. Sponsored by the new Center 
for Research and Advanced Training in 
Deafness Rehabilitation at New York 
University, the Institute had its genesis 
in the recent confrontation with the evi- 
dence of a rapidly growing number of 
deaf professional persons and in the in- 
creasing belief that this growing deaf 
professional population accounts for a 
tremendously important but still unex- 
plored source of leadership potential. 


Where the general betterment of the 
deaf is concerned, the field of deaf- 
ness is now undergoing the beginnings 
of a transition from an era of tradi- 
tional but largely unfruitful ideas and 
methods to a time of bold thinking, ex- 
citing innovations and great promise. 
Where education was once de _ rigueur, 
vocational rehabilitation and research are 
now the dernier cri. In other words, the 
field of deafness, traditionally the monop- 
oly of education, has recently caught the 
attention and come under the influence 
of vocational rehabilitation and research. 
This, however, is not to say that we are 
to dismiss the importance of education. 
On the contrary, this is to point out 
that, mainly through the recent efforts 
of vocational rehabilitation, the deaf adult 
person—the net product of special edu- 
cation—has finally been accorded much 
deserved, long overdue, concerted pro- 
fessional attention. The significant differ- 
ence is that, while the focus of attention 
was formerly centered on deaf children, 
the spotlight is finally including deaf 
adults. 


The deaf adult has been a relative 
“unknown’’ in educational thinking. As 
the net product of special education, the 
deaf adult represents the ultimate test- 
ing ground for present educational, vo- 
cational, developmental, psychological 
and other theories. It should not come 
as any surprise that the deaf adult popu- 
lation may be the most fruitful source 
of possible answers and solutions to the 
many unsolved questions and problems 
in the education and rehabilitation of the 
deaf. Today’s deaf adult can tell us 
much about yesterday’s attempts to aid 
him. By exploring and serving the mul- 
tifarious needs of this particular popu- 
lation and by tapping its vast reservoir 
of information and experience, we may 
ultimately come to a better and more 
realistic understanding of deafness and 
the deaf. Thus, the shifting of attention 
to the deaf adult person today is a very 
timely step. 

While present information accruing 
from vocational rehabilitation counseling 
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and research is rendering the deaf adult 
person less of an unknown, another un- 
known within the deaf adult population 
is currently emerging: the deaf profes- 
sional person. The deaf professional per- 
son accounts for an infinitesimal part 
of the total deaf population. 


B. Philosophy: 


Although the recent past has seen the 
bulk of the deaf professional population 
as teachers of the deaf and, consequent- 
ly, as less of an unknown to the world 
of the deaf, the contemporary scene is 
now witnessing the emergence of a new 
breed of deaf professional persons. Train- 
ing programs under the auspices of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration 
have been generating a small but ex- 
panding corps throughout the country of 
deaf vocational rehabilitation counselors 
and others in the mental health and 
guidance fields. Though commendably 
concerned with improving the lot of the 
deaf, these deaf professional persons, 
nevertheless, are to be found within the 
milieu of ‘‘deafness.’”’ Such a circum- 
stance should not be construed to mean 
that young deaf students aspiring to pro- 
fessions must confine themselves to those 
available within this milieu. Indeed, there 
is a growing prevalence of deaf individ- 
uals in professions outside the confines 
of the deafness field; however, they tend 
either to be congregated in certain major 
cities as Federal employes or to be 
thinly dispersed throughout the nation 
in other professions and, consequently, 
lost in the welter of our society. The 
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point here is that these professional per- 
sons are scarcely known to or recognized 
by the general public. 


This consignment of deaf professional 
persons to relative obscurity may for 
the most part be society’s own doing. 
The usual reluctance of the hearing 
community—including those who work in 
the field of deafness—to grant the deaf 
professional person the recognition due 
him may stem from its basic ignorance 
of what deafness essentially means and 
entails. The enduring prevalence of mis- 
conceptions is overwhelming. An_ in- 
stance is that hearing disability, as such, 
presupposes disability in other areas of 
endeavor; thus, the deaf person is in- 
capable of attaining high achievement in 
any area, let alone attaining high pro- 
fessional status. Another is that his do- 
ing so well vocationally presupposes his 
doing equally well in other domains; 
thus, he is rendered ‘‘ineligible’’ for fur- 
ther attention or assistance. 


It must be conceded that many deaf 
professional persons, despite their at- 
tainments and professional competence, 
evince some unprofessional characteris- 
tics in their behavior. This unprofessional 
behavior results largely from the mere 
fact that these persons are deaf and, 
therefore, do not have the auditory ac- 
cess whereby they may absorb, learn 
and develop certain professional propri- 
eties. However, it is also largely due 
to their lack of intensive association with 
hearing colleagues and other hearing per- 
sons, associations that are learning ex- 
periences in themselves, and this lack 
of association mainly accrues from, 
among other reasons, the “‘keep-your-dis- 
tance”’ attitude on the part of the hear- 
ing community. 


While the deaf adult is currently re- 
ceiving more professional attention, the 
deaf professional remains comparatively 
neglected. Whether or not the deaf pro- 
fessional person is vocationally, socially 
or psychologically adjusted is an im- 
portant point for future conjecture and 
investigation. A more relevant point for 
the purposes of our present discussion is 
that the deaf professional person is very 
much an unknown entity. The members 
of this specific and unique subgroup in 
the deaf population are few and far be- 
tween and exceedingly inaccessible for 
the tremendously important task of 
garnering helpful information and data. 


Concurrent with the general population 
explosion there is a more or less cor- 
responding explosion in the deaf popula- 
tion, perhaps attributable to, among oth- 
er reasons, today’s advances in medicine 
which saves many from death but also 
leaves many to a lifetime of disability. 
However, despite their considerable in- 
crease, there does not seem to be a 
corresponding growth in the population 
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of deaf leaders, a population that is, 
in fact, becoming  disproportionately 
smaller. Among the reasons explaining 
this phenomenon, there has been a steady 
gravitation of these leaders to positions 
in the few, more prestigious national or- 
ganizations. Having leadership problems, 
these organizations deprive the smaller, 
local, grassroots organizations through- 
out the country of leader availability. 
Moreover, there have been losses by at- 
trition, through death, through retire- 
ment and through relegation to “Grand 
Old Patriarch’ pastures. 

Also concurrent with the explosion in 
the deaf population there is a rapid in- 
crease in the number of organizations of 
and for the deaf, some of which—aside 
from the usual social, athletic and other 
purposes—are civic in nature. These or- 
ganizations are presently contending for 
and making greater demands upon the 
services of today’s leaders. As if the 
current paucity of leaders by attrition 
were not enough, the present apportion- 
ment of available leaders is exceedingly 
scant. A case in point is New York City, 
site of the largest population of Ameri- 
can deaf persons, of the greatest num- 
ber of schools for the deaf within and 
flanking the city, and of the greatest 
profusion of organizations of and for the 
deaf; although the present ratio of lead- 
ers to organizations is not yet known, 
recent tabulations indicate a total of 57 
organizations in New York City alone.* 
With this number of organizations, to- 
gether with the failure of leader supply 
to meet leader demand, comes a corres- 
ponding—and consequent—increase in re- 
ported instances of organizational atro- 
phy. This bleak picture of the leader- 
ship situation in the deaf community of 
this country today need not be unduly 
discouraging. This is now an era of 
transition—from the old to the new, from 
the outdated to the modern, from im- 
maturity to maturity—and_ transitional 
terrains are almost always difficult to 
traverse. 

In the past the deaf community has 
managed to produce its own leaders. Re- 
gardless of their educational or occupa- 
tional attainments these leaders have 
remained at the helm, steering the course 
of the variety of programs of activities 
for the collective betterment of the deaf 
community. The previous concern of 
these leaders was mainly with the social 
and athletic functions of the deaf com- 
munity on the local, ‘‘club’’ level. The 
present concern of available leaders to- 
day is—or should be—with bearing the 
burden of more serious responsibilities. 
For today’s demands on available lead- 
ers mount with current population in- 
creases and social transitions. The pres- 
ent technological age with its attendant 
threats of automation and mass electronic 
media necessitates more concern in lead- 
ers of the deaf with such matters as 
general education, adult education, legis- 
lation, culture and other matters per- 
taining to the deaf individual. In short, 
the concern today must be with matters 
*Tabulations by the NYCCAD (New York 
City Civic Association of the Deaf). 
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and issues of greater magnitude than 
formerly, matters and issues that affect 
the vocational, social and psychological 
integrity of the deaf community. The 
present frenetic changes and _ transitions 
in our society, some of which are both 
boon and bane to the deaf, require more 
and better leaders for the deaf commu- 
nity, and the present role of today’s lead- 
er must differ from the role yesterday’s 
leader assumed. 

The foregoing points to the increasing 
necessity that the deaf themselves today 
have a say in matters affecting them and 
to act on the behalf of their compatriots 
in the world of the deaf. Since the deaf 
of today are endowed with better educa- 
tion and more suffrage than formerly, 
it becomes incumbent that they join the 
vanguard as spokesmen, counsels, arbi- 
trators, innovators, even lobbyists, for 
the deaf community. Not only is there 
the present deplorable paucity of lead- 
ers, but there is also the important prob- 
lem of coming across and _ identifying 
those deaf persons who are well-educated, 
dynamic, sophisticated, who have _ the 
savvy and hep of the hearing community, 
and who can keep apace with the tempo 
of today’s and tomorrow’s requirements. 


The most hopeful solution to this prob- 
lem obviously lies with the deaf pro- 
fessional community. Just as there have 
been explosions in the deaf population 
and in the number of organizations of and 
for the deaf, so also there has been a 
steady increase in the number of deaf 
professional persons. At present, as in 
the past, this tiny segment of the deaf 
population is turning up some outstand- 
ing leaders. Former leaders of the deaf, 
while not always professional persons, 
were usually from the cream of the 
deaf population crop—the intelligentsia, 
the activists, the occupants of the upper 
occupational rungs. This ‘“‘historical’’ 
implication seems to be that, compared 
to the past, educational and social ad- 
vances have rendered more deaf per- 
sons as members of this particular crop 
and that, despite the still small num- 
bers presently in it, deaf professional 
persons represent a veritable cornucopia 
of potential leaders. This cornucopia has 
today its men and women possessing 
most, if not all, the basic ingredients 
for leadership: college education, pro- 
fessional occupation and status, sophisti- 
cation of the hearing world, if not always 
the charismatic qualities of a Kennedy 
or a Roosevelt. These men and women, 
moreover, are living profiles in courage, 
living examples of the worth—despite the 
frequently steep price—of overcoming a 
serious communicative disability. It re- 
mains a moot question whether the ad- 
vantaged deaf professional person must 
be the keeper of his disadvantaged broth- 
ers, but the authors do most emphatically 
endorse its desirability, its potentiality, 
its promise, its very need, and leave the 
decision of becoming such a keeper to 
the conscience of the deaf community— 
to the deaf professional persons to meet 
the challenge and to this community to 
accept them in good faith. 


C. Genesis of the Institute: 


A strong and vociferous advocate of 
the philosophy that the deaf should speak 
for themselves, be listened to as well 
as talked about, and enter into full and 
active participation in matters pertain- 
ing to them, Dr. Edna S. Levine merits 
many accolades for the resounding suc- 
cess of the Institute. Holder of a New 
York University Ph.D., a Phi Beta Kappa 
key and honorary membership in the 
National Association of the Deaf, Dr. 
Levine’s list of attainments and ac- 
complishments is formidable. Teacher of 
the deaf, psychologist, research scientist, 
author, professor of educational psychol- 
ogy at New York University and, pres- 
ently, director of the Center for Research 
and Advanced Training in Deafness Re- 
habilitation, Dr. Levine has long realized 
the far-reaching importance and potential 
of the tiny professional segment of the 
deaf population. 


Also a renowned speaker, Dr. Levine 
is in constant national and international 
demand for speaking engagements. Giv- 
en to exciting innovations, she recently 
instituted a ‘mobile panel’’ of deaf 
speakers to accompany her, by train or 
plane, on her speaking tours to profes- 
sional, parent and lay groups through- 
out New York State. Her mobile panel 
proved highly successful, for audience 
reactions strongly confirmed her staunch 
belief that interested parties, be they 
deaf or hearing, want to listen to and 
question those who bear the brunt of 
deafness. -The authors were members 
of this mobile panel and have seen at 
first-hand how effectively Dr. Levine 
transmutes her ideas into reality. 

Aware of the problems of the deaf com- 
munity as a whole and especially of the 
persistent dearth of qualified and trained 
deaf leaders, Dr. Levine has always re- 
garded the deaf professional group as 
a source of potential leaders. Unfor- 
tunately, the talents of these deaf pro- 
fessionals have assumed the heavy bur- 
den of leadership. 


Traditionally, much professional atten- 
tion has been centered on the “average”’ 
deaf individual and his problems of ad- 
justment to society. Yet, such attention 
has not included the ‘“‘above-average’’ 
deaf professional persons who generally 
have been dismissed as being mere ex- 
ceptions to the rule. That the deaf pro- 
fessional person has achieved the upper 
rungs of a particular occupational ladder 
does not preclude his having problems 
of any sort. Indeed, there is much evi- 
dence to indicate that there are prob- 
lems unique to the deaf professional 
group. Perceiving that these unique prob- 
lems, among other reasons, may be pre- 
venting the deaf professional group from 
volunteering or devoting time and effort 
to leadership activities, Dr. Levine be- 
lieved they could bring these problems 
to a head, transpose them into perspec- 
tive, and suggest solutions. Thus, Dr. 
Levine—together with the cooperation of 
Allen E. Sussman, special program as- 
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sistant, and a small group of planning 
committee members—called for a_ free 
exchange of ideas. As many deaf pro- 
fessional individuals as could be located 
were invited to convene, and the Insti- 
tute of Deaf Professional Persons took 
place on February 3-4, 1967, at the Loeb 
Student Center of New York University. 


In rounding up a planning committee 
for the Institute, Dr. Levine requested 
the assistance of the following deaf pro- 
fessional persons and leaders of the deaf 
community: besides the authors, they are 
(1) Mrs. Edna Adler, assistant consultant 
to the deaf and hard of hearing, VRA; 
(2) Dr. Donald L. Ballantyne, associate 
professor, Department of Reconstructive 
Plastic Surgery, New York University 
Medical Center; (3) Mr. Edgar Bloom, 
research chemist, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories; (4) Mrs. Frances Celano, teacher, 
Lexington School for the Deaf; (5) Mr. 
Max Friedman, editor, the Empire State 
News; (6) Mr. Albert Hlibok, engineering 
estimator; and (7) Mrs. Naomi Leeds, 
executive secretary, Mental Health Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf. One of the initial 
problems of this committee was to locate 
and assemble a sufficient number of deaf 
professional persons from New York City 
and environs (including Connecticut and 
New Jersey. Since most such deaf per- 
sons are unknown and unheard from, this 
task was not an easy one. Through or- 
ganizations, leaders and members of the 
New York deaf community as well as 
through other professional persons, how- 
ever, a surprising total of 46 deaf pro- 
fessional persons was realized. Of these, 
35 accepted the invitations to the Insti- 
tute, indicating their interest and need 
to participate. 

D. Purpose: 


The main concern of the Institute was, 
therefore, with the scarcely tapped po- 
tentials of the deaf professional com- 
munity for the service of the deaf and 
of society. Its purposes were the delib 
“ration on the role, problems and com- 
munity responsibilities of such persons 
and the consideration of how best to 
strengthen their leadership influences. 
According to Dr. Levine, the Institute 
was designed ‘‘to enable such persons 
to acquire a deeper awareness and under- 
standing of professional practices, con- 
duct, and ethics, the better to carry out 
their leadership responsibilities in the 
deaf as well as hearing communities.” 
The initial functions of this pioneering 
endeavor were to present speeches by 
several distinguished deaf and hearing 
professional persons and to encourage the 
Institute participants to discuss their 
problems and possible solutions to them 
in both the deaf and the hearing com- 
munities. Since the Institute was a first 
effort of its kind, it was conducted largely 
as a local pilot operation, with a view 
to laying the ground for future local, re- 
gional and national conferences. 


Il. The Group Discussions: A Resume and 
Preferred Solutions 

The Institute proceedings were video- 
taped almost in its entirety. Attention 
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here will be focused on the problems 
brought up during the group discussions. 
Briefly, however, we introduce the fol- 
lowing distinguished speakers; we are 
fortunate, indeed, that their outstanding 
speeches were “captured”? on videotape 
for future repeat performances. Salva- 
tore F. DiMichael gave the keynote ad- 
dress and brought up the concept of 
‘*Professionalism—Meaning, Ethics, Re- 
sponsibilities.”’ Dr. DiMichael is north- 
eastern regional representative of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration 
of the United States Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. Patricia J. Liv- 
ingston, director of New York Univer- 
sity’s program of vocational rehabilita- 
tion, presented her views, having had 
three deaf persons among her former 
students, on the ‘‘Professional Prepara- 
tion of the Deaf College Student.’’ Sam- 
uel A. Block, assistant director of re- 
search of the Railroad Retirement Board, 
discussed from his own experiences the 
“Problems of Deaf Professional Persons.”’ 
Dr. Boyce R. Williams gave an elabora- 
tion of the “Role and Responsibilities of 
Deaf Professional Persons.’’ Dr. Wil- 
liams is our consultant to the deaf and 
hard of hearing at the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Administration, United States 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. Finally, Robert G. Sanderson, 
president of our National Association of 
the Deaf, gave food for thought about 
“Carrying Out Leadership Influences and 
Responsibilities.” To those who wish to 
see what the speakers had to say, a 
cordial welcome is extended to view the 
videotapes on a television set at the Cen- 
ter for Research and Advanced Training 
at New York University. Very much like 
the tape recorder, this videotaping tech- 
nique is a wonderfully novel way to re- 
cord the inaudible aspects of communica- 
tion, namely, the language of signs, facial 
and other expressions, and offers another 
breakthrough for the study of problems 
in the field of deafness. 


A. Discussion Group I: Problems of 
Deaf Professional Persons with the Deaf 
Community 

(Leader of this group was Douglas J. 
N. Burke, supervisor of the Communica- 
tions Impaired Unit, District of Columbia 
Department of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Mr. Burke is also national chairman of 
the NAD Cultural Program.) 


1. It is conceded that the deaf profes- 
sional person does have the responsibil- 
ity of leadership. How, then, might he 
penetrate the deaf community, and to 
what extent, in order that he might seek 
how and where to carry out this respon- 
sibility? 

a. An important prerequisite. is that 
the deaf professional person first mingle 
with the other members of the deaf 
community in order to learn of their 
characteristics and needs before he can 
be of any assistance to them. 


b. The deaf professional person might 
attempt being ‘‘one of the group’’ when 
socializing with the rank and file com- 
munity members. 


c. The deaf professional person should 
refrain from any show of superiority, 
arrogance or aloofness if he wishes to 
be accepted by and into the deaf com- 
munity. 

d. The deaf professional person, in 
order to win acceptance by the deaf com- 
munity, might share his _ professional 
knowledge with members of this com- 
munity, that is, his particular profes- 
sional ‘‘know-how,’’ experiences and ac- 
tivities. 

e. The deaf professional person might 
hold minor offices in the local organiza- 
tions. Even mere active membership 
would indicate his willingness to be one 
of the group. Moreover, active member- 
ship or office holding might render him 
more accessible for consultation and lead- 
ership activities. If done through demo- 
cratic channels, he could either work his 
way to the top offices or even start at 
the top, if this happens to be in line with 
current opportunities and with the needs 
and desires of the organization. 


2. The attitude of antipathy or indiffer- 
ence has been observed on the part of 
the members of the deaf community to- 
ward deaf professional persons. What are 
the possible solutions whereby this nega- 
tive attitude can be ameliorated? 


a. Deaf professional persons should 
become aware of the existence of many 
erroneous preconceptions or generaliza- 
tions about themselves in the minds of 
many rank and file deaf persons, prob- 
ably wholly or partly due to the unac- 
ceptable behavior of one or two deaf pro- 
fessional persons. In order to best erad- 
icate these misconceptions about them- 
selves, the deaf professional person might 
expose himself more through social in- 
teraction and participation in activities 
within the deaf community. 


b. Another solution might take the 
desirable form of an institution of a series 
of forums, discussion groups or training 
programs in human relations in all of 
which deaf professional persons may in- 
teract with deaf community members. 
Such group experiences may be one way 
to open the gate to wider psychological 
communication. 

3. It is also conceded that not all deaf 
professional persons may wish to be lead- 
ers of organizations of the deaf. In what 
other ways may they assume a leader- 
ship role or activity? 


a. To be a leader, the deaf profes- 
sional person does not necessarily have 
to be an officer in an organization. He 
might serve as a committee member 
rather than as a committee head. 


b. The deaf professional person may 
serve his leadership responsibility by ac- 
cepting invitations to serve as moderator 
of or participant in discussion groups. 

c. The deaf professional person might 
also take part in the various “‘literary 
night”’ affairs. 

d. In short, the deaf professional per- 
son can be a leader in the sense that his 
active participation in the various activi- 
ties within the deaf community also en- 
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hances the image and the accessibility of 
deaf professional people. 


4. How does one recognize leadership 
and know what it is? 


a. It is not easy to see or recognize 
leadership since one of its secrets is that 
a leader does not advertise himself as 
such; instead, he merely joins a group, 
becomes a bona fide member, joins a 
committee and becomes an officer. 

b. One can become a leader by mere- 
ly contributing ideas, by helping to estab- 
lish policy and by being influential in 
many activity areas. 

c. One can be a leader by assuming 
the role of kingmaker rather than king. 

d. The deaf professional person is a 
successful deaf person. He is a source 
of inspiration and presents a living chal- 
lenge to the deaf community. He is a 
leader in that he instills inspiration in 
others and gives a picture of deafness 
as a disability that need not be so re- 
strictive. 

5. Given that there is a need for more 
deaf professional persons to come into 
the deaf community, how may they be 
motivated, induced and persuaded to be 
recruited? 


a. For reasons of ignerance or inertia, 
many deaf professional people do not 
come forward of their own initiative. To 
counteract this trend, perhaps the fol- 
lowing steps might be taken: 

(1) Deaf professional persons pres- 
ently carrying out leadership roles might 
be persuaded to recruit their deaf pro- 
fessional colleagues to offer themselves 
and their time in some way to the deaf 
community. 

(2) Other deaf professional persons 
might be invited to certain civic or social 
functions for a trial period. Once the 
strangeness of being in a different com- 
munity has worn off, they might discover 
that the assumption of some leadership 
roles may meet some of their psycho- 
logical needs and that they do have some 
responsibilities to shoulder for the deaf 
community. In other words, this prob- 
lem calls for a kind of subtle and diplo- 
matic salesmanship. 

b. On the other side of this recruit- 
ment coin lies the deaf community itself. 
A better awareness must be instilled in the 
members of this community of the deaf 
professional person as a human being 
who has rights and privileges that should 
not be violated willy nilly. Further, mem- 
bers of the deaf community must be 
made aware that the deaf professional 
person has the option of choosing to 
serve or not to serve the deaf community, 
that the deaf professional person has 
his problems, too, and that some of these 
problems stem from the stresses involved 
in the rugged climb to his present edu- 
cational and occupational positions. Too 
many members of the deaf community 
abuse the rights and the privacy of deaf 
professional persons and are not aware 
that such abuse inevitably engenders feel- 
ings of antipathy or reluctance on the 
part of deaf professional persons in meet- 
in their leadership responsibilities. 
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6. There is a need for a leadership 
training program for the recruitment, 
training and development of leaders 
among deaf professional persons. The 
following recommendations for such a 
program are: 


a. There is a need for formal train- 
ing programs at the university or or- 
ganizational level, in accordance with the 
concept of the ‘‘professionally trained 
leader,’’ whether the applicant for such 
a program is a professional or a talented, 
non-professional person. Adult education 
classes might be set up and geared to 
meet this need. 

b. There is a need for special train- 
ing or orientation courses on the deaf 
community and its problems and needs, 
including a sociological makeup of the 
deaf population. Participation in such ar- 
rangements might enable the deaf pro- 
fessional person to better develop leader- 
ship attitudes and techniques and to be- 
come fully cognizant of the specific prob- 
lems and needs of the deaf community, 
the better to carry out his leadership re- 
sponsibilities. 

c. Workshops, forums, seminars and 
sessions in human relations might be in- 
stituted and jointly attended by deaf pro- 
fessional persons and_ representatives 
from the deaf community in order to 
discuss mutual problems and to arrive 
at mutually agreed solutions. 


B. Discussion Group II: Problems of 
Deaf Professional Persons with the Hear- 
ing Community (Leader of this group was 
Allen E. Sussman). 


1. Gaining respect from the hearing 
community: 


a. How can deaf professional per- 
sons, individually and collectively, obtain 
respect, acceptance and recognition from 
the hearing community? Many deaf pro- 
fessional people feel that, despite their 
high attainments, they are still generally 
being accorded ‘‘second- class citizen’ 
treatment and feel they have the right 
to the kind of respect usually accorded 
hearing professional persons in our soci- 
ety. Participants in this discussions group 
manifested a great deal of resentment 
to the effect that they, professional peo- 
ple who are deaf, are still being avoided 
or treated in paternalistic and condescend- 
ing manners. 

b. The following possible solutions 
to this general acceptance problem 
evolved from this discussion group: 

(1) Deaf professional persons should 
first earn the respect by maintaining a 
high level of professional competence, of 
excellence in their specific professional 
fields. 

(2) Deaf professional persons should 
likewise maintain a high level of profes- 
sional behavior and conduct, adhering to 
both the written and unwritten tenets 
of professional standards and behavior. 

(3) Deaf professional persons should 
make attempts to be intellectually and 
culturally on a par with hearing col- 
leagues, surpassing them if possible. 
Granted that the deaf professional person 
does not, as a general rule, have the 


auditory access to usual cultural pursuits, 
e.g., concerts and lectures, nevertheless, 
he can and should compensate for the 
lack of these by developing more highly 
his visual access to such cultural activi- 
ties as art (studying in art institutes or 
visiting art museums), theater (reading 
scripts prior to attending a specific play 
or musicale), literature (reading the 
classics as well as the best-sellers, be- 
coming acquainted with the works of 
poets as well as philosophers, pursuing 
the reviews and critiques of books in 
newspapers as well as periodicals). There 
is virtually no end to what the deaf 
person’s eyes can do to serve him. 

(4) Deaf professional persons might 
take a more active part in public edu- 
cation. There is evidence of a_ wide- 
spread feeling among those both in the 
deaf and the hearing communities that 
many deaf professional people are too 
complacent with their high standing in 
the deaf community and that they should 
be more concerned with their standing 
in the world of the hearing as well. They 
might contribute to their specific pro- 
fessional publications, whether or not 
they are in the field of deafness. Further, 
they might especially endeavor to become 
active members of the organizations of 
their specific professions. 

(5) Deaf professional persons should 
evince greater psychological and emo- 
tional maturity, exhibit greater tact and 
patience, restrain their submissiveness 
and maintain their dignity and _ self-re- 
spect as individuals. 


2. Problems of communication: 


a. What are the ways and means 
to ameliorate the communication situa- 
tion? The Institute participants felt that 
the general lack of respect for and under- 
standing of deaf professional persons on 
the part of the hearing community has 
some of its roots in communication diffi- 
culties. A frequently repeated assertion 
is that the deaf professional person is 
left out of things, that he is, wittingly or 
unwittingly, avoided and neglected. 

(1) First, the deaf professional per- 
son must face the reality that the hear- 
ing person will not usually take the trou- 
ble to come to him unless he finds it 
necessary to do so. The deaf professional 
person, therefore, might take the initia- 
tive to bridge the communication gap by 
approaching the hearing person. 

(2) The deaf professional person 
might attempt being friendly with at 
least one hearing person, with a view to 
having this hearing person as a possible 
interpreter, informer, monitor for him. 
This same hearing person might also be 
his introduction to hearing professional 
circles. In this way, the deaf professional 
person works by degrees at the outset, 
and finally comes around to cultivating 
friendships with his hearing peers. 

b. An obstacle standing in the way 
of the recommendation that the deaf pro- 
fessional person attempt to be more ac- 
tive in his professional organizations so 
as to keep him abreast of developments 
in his field is his ability to negotiate the 
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complicated and formidable communica- 
tion difficulties inherent in groups. 


(1) The deaf professional person 
might take it upon himself as a duty to 
attend meetings and other professional 
functions with a hearing interpreter will- 
ing to inform him, by pad-writing or note- 
taking or even the language of signs, 
of the proceedings. If such a happy rap- 
port can be established with his hearing 
colleague, the deaf professional person 
might go so far as to ‘“‘train’’ his col- 
league as an interpreter. 

(2) The deaf professional person 
might request the services of a qualified 
interpreter from the Registry of Inter- 
preters for the Deaf (RID). Interpreters 
have been successfully utilized in meet- 
ings of the New York City Typographical 
Union. 

(3) Through his interpreter, the deaf 
professional person might gain the floor 
and reach his professional colleagues, not 
only establishing communication but also 
showing his professional acumen. 

ce. The Institute participants mani- 
fested strong feelings that communica- 
tion is short-circuited also with those 
hearing professional persons in the field 
of deafness. These include the educators, 
psychologists, rehabilitation counselors, 
psychiatrists, speech and hearing special- 
ists, the clergy and others, even those 
who are able to communicate in the lan- 
guage of signs. Despite their familiarity 
with deafness, there is the strong feeling 
that these professional persons frequently 
do not accord their deaf colleagues the 
respect usually accorded others. Authori- 
tarian, domineering, summary behavior, 
paternalistic and condescending attitudes 
from their hearing colleagues are fre- 
quently reported by deaf professional per- 
sons. Understanding, rapport, respect are 
usually devoid in the relationship be- 
tween hearing and deaf professional peo- 
ple, especially in the field of deafness. 


All this results in the one-way communi- 
cation syndrome: the deaf professional 
person is frequently talked about, talked 
to but not talked with or listened to. In 
the field of deafness, the deaf profes- 
sional person has a deep stake in the 
activities of his hearing colleagues and 
feels he should have a say in matters 
affecting the lives of the deaf. Yet, he 
is too infrequently consulted in such mat- 
ters. Hearing professional persons in this 
field donot seem to realize that their 
deaf colleagues represent a_ valuable 
source of information and guidance—a 
source that remains virtually untapped. 
The Institute participants proceeded to 
offer steps by which this problem might 
be dealt with in the firmest, most con- 
structive and most tactful manner. 

(1) The first suggestion advanced 
is that the deaf person, professional or 
otherwise, must realize that his very dis- 
ability does not necessarily render him 
an infallible expert on deafness and all 
its aspects. ‘Being deaf does not neces- 
sarily an expert on the deaf make.” 

(2) The second suggestion calls for 
more effort on the part of the deaf pro- 
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fessional person to understand the _ be- 
havior of his hearing colleagues. To spur 
such an effort among deaf professional 
persons, it is proposed that much of the 
behavior of hearing professional persons 
toward deaf colleagues, especially in the 
field of deafness, is largely of a defensive 
nature. stemming from feelings of threat 
which they are likely to experience when, 
sooner or later, they somehow discern 
that their deaf colleagues do know as 
much as they do, if not more so, con- 
sequently rendering them ‘‘untoward’’ in 
their attitudes toward deaf professional 
persons. 

(3) Finally, it is proposed that more 
stress be laid on a rational approach to 
this problem. Namely, that the deaf pro- 
fessional person concern himself primar- 
ily with the importance of establishing 
rapport with his hearing colleagues; that 
he take the initiative towards this end; 
that he take special pains to remind his 
hearing colleagues of the inherent reci- 
procity of communication, without which 
no communication can exist; that he 
correct but not criticize his hearing col- 
leagues (even if such criticism is justi- 
fied), thereby putting him on the de- 
fensive; and that he talk and work with 
his hearing peers. Insofar as the estab- 
lishment of rapport is of primary con- 
cern, a certain question’ must be kept in 
mind: Are we discussing the method of 
communication or are we discussing the 
content of communication as well? It is 
in the conceptual interchange of ideas 
between the deaf and the hearing that 
we arrive at the crux of the matter; here, 
we are dealing with human interaction, 
with receptive and expressive communi- 
cation, with the give-and-take relation- 
ship, the reciprocality referred to earlier 
—without which no possible communica- 
tion can exist. Thus, the first and final 
aim that deaf professional persons might 
keep in mind in an attempt to ameliorate 
the communication problem with hearing 
colleagues is the establishment of rap- 
port, of a give-and-take relationship with 
them. 

d. In connection with the preceding 
discussion, the Institute participants felt 
that a more concrete, definitive step be 
instituted to deal with the problem of 
how most effectively to achieve a meet- 
ing of minds between deaf and hearing 
professional persons in the field of deaf- 
ness so that rapport, that elusive quality 
in most human relationships, may de- 
velop between both parties in this field, 
that differences of opinion be aired and 
even that both parties can come to agree 
to disagree on any matter of importance 
to them. It is proposed that the step 
to this end might take the form of a 
“training program in human relations.” 

The goal of such a training program 
should be geared to bring about increased 
awareness of the impact we make on 
others, increased understanding of our 
own feelings and how they affect our be- 
havior and increased flexibility in that 
we may learn to vary our behavior as 
situations vary in our experience. Dur- 
ing the process of such training feedback 


will be engendered between deaf and 
hearing participants, through which each 
participant discovers the impact he makes 
on others. He discovers further how 
criticism, judgmental statements and cer- 
tain attitudes lead to defensive behavior 
rather than to desired changes. 


Such group experiences in a _ training 
program of this kind will be reciprocally 
beneficial. It will enable the hearing pro- 
fessional person to deal with his feelings 
of inadequacy in not being able to under- 
stand fully and cope with the world of 
deafness. Similarly, the deaf professional 
person will have the opportunity to deal 
with his own shortcomings in his rela- 
tionship with the hearing world. The 
learning experience to be obtained in 
such a training program as this is bound 
to generate an atmosphere of mutual 
understanding and assistance, an  at- 
mosphere in which both parties may see 
their problems in broader perspective 
and, finally, one in which all concerned 
may more easily and quickly find possi- 
bilities of coping with them. A program 
of training in human relations cannot 
fail to improve and strengthen the rela- 
tionship between deaf and hearing pro- 
fessional persons. 


e. A final problem the participants 
of both Institute discussion groups felt so 
keenly about concerns the need for a 
“united front’? of deaf professional per- 
sons. It is proposed that such a united 
front take the form of an organization to 
be comprised solely of deaf professionals, 
whether or not they are in the field of 
deafness. The idea of an organization 
of this kind is a major recommendation 
as it should encompass the wide range 
of problems as discussed in this Institute 
and be the vehicle by which the sugges- 
tions as set forth here may be imple- 
mented. Such an organization, moreover, 
would provide the deaf professional mem- 
ber with a permanent forum for the con- 
tinuous exchange of ideas, discussion of 
problems, methods of compensation and 
other matters pertaining to him as a pro- 
fessional person. Further, such an or- 
ganization, by formulating policies -re- 
garding problems and important issues, 
would serve to present a united front to 
both the deaf and hearing communities 
and, devoted to the unique needs of the 
deaf professional person, would serve as 
a means whereby his professional devel- 
opment and status in society can be en- 
hanced. The purposes of such an _ or- 
ganization, as suggested during the In- 
stitute, should be to: 


1. Show society that there are such 
persons as deaf professionals; render 
these persons as less of an unknown in 
society at large; and in so doing, elim- 
inate by degrees the persistent miscon- 
ceptions of the deaf as a whole. 


2. Encourage the congregation and 
socialization of deaf professional persons; 
many of them will benefit from the ex- 
perience and wisdom of others who have 
““‘made the grade.’’ 


3. Instill and promulgate the concept 
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of professionalism and professional be- 
havior. 


4. Encourage certain members of the 
deaf community to pursue professional 
careers; far too many promising deaf in- 
dividuals are not realizing their optimum 
potential. 


5. Serve as a guiding or advisory 
body for young and talented deaf stu- 
dents; serve as an _ association where 
young deaf students could look to for vo- 
cational guidance and assistance. 


6. Encourage, promote or collaborate 
with leadership training programs so as 
to spawn sophisticated and knowledgeable 
leaders for the deaf community. 


7. Encourage and actively participate 
in the cultural development of the deaf 
at large; the National Association of the 
Deaf Cultural Program and the National 
Theater for the Deaf are cases in point. 


8. Form an educational and public 
relations service, including a committee 
on writing and publication, a pool or bu- 
reau of public speakers. 


9. Serve as a voice or lobby group 
in matters dealing with the education, 
vocational rehabilitation, social welfare 
and legislation pertaining to the deaf. 


10. Serve as a volunteer or resource 
group to special programs, such as the 
New York University Center for Research 
and Advanced Training in Deafness Re- 
habilitation. 


Underlying the goals and objectives of 
such an organization of deaf professional 
persons is the belief that deaf profes- 
sional persons, individually and collective- 
ly, will finally be “‘lent an ear,’ (our 
apologies to Shakespeare) and that this 
organization will be an effective means 
for dealing with the problems of the 
scarcely tapped potentials of deaf pro- 
fessional persons in the service of the 
deaf and of society. 


Ill. Concluding Remarks 


This Institute for Deaf Professional Per- 
sons was the first phase of a broader 
project of the Center for Research and 
Advanced Training in Deafness Rehabili- 
tation. In order to round out this project, 
plans are now in the offing for two more 
workshops, one of which hopefully will 
be held this coming fall. These will be 
a (1) Seminar of Representatives of the 
Deaf Community at Large and a (2) 
Seminar of Hearing Professional Co- 
Workers of Deaf Professional Persons. 


Since there is so much planning and 
work to be done behind these gatherings 
and behind other present and proposed 
future projects, and, especially, since she 
wishes to implement the philosophy that 
the deaf themselves be as involved as 
possible in the various project activities, 
Dr. Levine has set up a  ‘‘Volunteer 
Corps’ as part of the Center at New 
York University. Anyone who is _ inter- 
ested and who is willing to volunteer 
some time and effort is welcome to ap- 
ply at the Center. 

Prior to the establishment of this In- 
stitute, a new organization had already 
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“‘Members must not use harsh expres- 
sions about other members, must not im- 
pute, but must attack arguments, and 
NOT the men who make them.’’-—Chapman 

Q. Please tell us the duties and rights 
of members.—New organization. 

A. For the sake of harmony, accuracy 
in business, economy of time, order, uni- 
formity and impartiality, you must al- 
ways: 

® Be loyal to officers whether or not 

you may like them personally. 

® Help in the maintenance of order. 

® Maintain a respectful silence in the 

course of debate or a speech. 

® Avoid expressing any impatience or 

disapproval. 

® Stand by the will or decision of the 

assembly whether you approve its ac- 

tion or not. 

@® Serve the assembly as a matter of 

courtesy as it may direct you, though 

you cannot be forced to serve if you 
decline. 

® Confine your debate to the question 

(resolution or motion) before the as- 

sembly—stick to your point in debate 

or discussion. 

® Remember that you cannot debate 

twice on the same question until every- 

one has had a chance, but if no one 
claims the floor you may speak again. 

Also, remember that you cannot speak 

longer than ten (10) mniutes on the 

same question unless it is permitted by 
the assembly. In other words, the limit 
is ten (10) minutes per speech, and two 
speeches per member, or a total of 
twenty (20) minutes for (two speeches) 


been conceived by a nucleus of few deaf 
professional individuals. Christened the 
‘‘American Professional Society of the 
Deaf,’ this organization is now in the 
process of being incorporated, with the 
view of becoming permanent. Although 
not in any way connected with this In- 
stitute, the American Professional Society 
of the Deaf, however, received further 
impetus and encouragement from _ the 
recommendations as proffered during the 
Institute’s group discussions. Hopefully, 
a future issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN 
will include an article devoted to a dis- 
cussion of this particular organization. 

Finally, the authors conclude with a 
reference to Robert Burns: 

O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us! 

In other words, it is our fervent hope 
that not only will this Institute give us 
the “‘power’’ to see ourselves as the hear- 
ing community sees us and as the deaf 
community sees us, but also that it will 
give both communities that same power 
to see themselves as we see them. 


QUESTIONS AND OPINIONS 


on 
y arliamentary v peed 


By Edwin M. Hazel 


Qualified Parliamentarian, Member, the National Association of Parliamentarians, 
and the Chicago Association of Parliamentarians, American Institute of 
Parliamentarians, Illinois Association of Parliamentarians 


per member. However, the time limit 
may be extended by a % vote. This mo- 
tion to extend is undebatable. 

® Remember that it is not a member 
but the question, that is the subject of 
debate. To avoid the tendency to deal 
in personalities, do not refer to another 
member by name. That is, ‘“Harry,”’ 
“George,” “‘Alice,’’ or the like, but al- 
ways say, “‘the gentleman (or the lady) 
who spoke a little while ago,’ ‘“‘the 
member who spoke last or who has 
preceded me.” 

® Ask a speaker a question or correct 
serious misstatement or the like, if the 
speaker consents, but only through the 
Chair (presiding officer). 


Questions 
(See page 35) 

1. After debate turned into turmoil on 
a motion, a member objected to it. What 
should be done?—Mrs. JHA 

2. May a member speak against a 
candidate for an office? 

3. Suppose after a member was elected 
to an office, it was discovered that this 
member was in arrearage in dues. What 
happens? 

4. Does the adoption of a budget mean 
that it approves the expenditures? 

5. What is the difference between a 
standing committee and a special com- 
mittee? 

6. Are standing committee chairmen 
members of the board? 

7. Is it good policy for a member to 
debate on anything for himself? 

8. How many times may a member 
speak on an appeal from the decision of 
the Chair (presiding officer)? 

9. We were told we could not vote be- 
cause we were on the nominating com- 
mittee. Is that true? 

10. To what does the motion to ‘“‘sus- 
pend the rules’’ refer? 

Mr. Hazel will be glad to answer questions 
pertaining to parliamentary procedure. Read- 
ers desiring a personal reply should enclose 
a stamped addressed envelope. His address: 


Edwin M. Hazel, 12024 Wentworth Ave., Chi- 
cago, Illinois 60628. 


When in MONTREAL visit 


La Societe Provinciale Des 
Sourds Du Quebec 


(Provincial Society of Deaf in Quebec) 


2103 East Ste. Catherine 


Corner Delorimier 
Open daily till closing 
J. M. Ferguson, President 


A. Chicoine, Secy. and Mgr. 
Guy Hamel, Director 
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Jerry Fail 


California ... 


Like we keep telling you, convention- 
time is almost upon us and we trust you 
have contacted the San Diego committee 
and made all the necessary reservations 
for the California Association Convention 
at the U.S. Grant Hotel August 31 through 
September 3. Chairman Flo Petek espe- 
cially urges that all who plan to take the 
bus trip to Tijuana and the Jai Alai 
games on Friday, September 1, write in 
for reservations immediately. Buses 
leave the hotel at 4 and 6:15 Friday af- 
ternoon and Ronald Chadwick, in charge 
of the Tijuana tour, is eager to know how 
many to expect. Complete information 
is available through your local CAD chap- 
ter. From CAD Treasurer Don Nuern- 
berger comes a gentle reminder: special 
rate of $15 for combination tickets is for 
CAD members only! Most memberships 
fall due this summer and you’ll save time 
at the registration desk by mailing your 
$3.50 dues to Don now at 14312 Adelfa 
Drive, La Mirada, California 90638. 


Three Los Angeles area residents 
passed away in recent weeks: Earl W. 
Field died at the age of 81 on March 21; 
Simon Himmelschein died the end of 
April after a lingering illness; and George 
Brookins passed away May 10. 


During our recent visit to Tucson, Ar- 
mond Ronstadt told of his forthcoming 
trip to Europe via Air France over the 
polar route. Armond leaves July 7 on 
the trip, sponsored by the Hughes Em- 
ployes Association. Mrs. Dorothy (Leo) 
Koch also departs via Air France July 
7 and will visit France, Germany, Eng- 
land, Switzerland, Italy, Holland and 
Austria. Among others taking off for 
foreign shores this summer are Florence 
Stillman and Iona Simpson and both are 
eagerly marking off each passing day on 
the calendar. At the Los Angeles Club 
evening of May 20, the Lesniaks and the 
Stottlers were all excited about their 
forthcoming trip to Alaska so it looks 
like Our Town is going to be practically 
deserted the next few months. 


Army Private First Class Dennis L. 
Ash, 20, son of Millard and Evelyn Ash 
of Harbor City, is currently participating 
in “‘Operation Farragut’ in Vietnam with 
his unit, the 101st Airborne Division. 
Denny is a wireman in Communications 
Platoon, ist Battalion, of the division’s 
327th Infantry and, during the operation 
which is being conducted up and down 
infamous Highway 1, the ‘Screaming 
Eagles” division has moved three villages 
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NEWS 


From ‘Round the Nation 


Mrs. Jerry Fail, News Editor 
6170 Downey Avenue 
North Long Beach, Calif. 90805 


Mrs. Harriett Votaw, Asst. News Editor 
2778 S. Xavier Street 
Denver, Colorado 80236 


Harriett Votaw 


and 300 Montagnards from Communist to 
government-controlled territory. 


Mr. and Mrs. Carl Howell (nee Lena 
Raines) were guests of honor at a large 
gathering April 9 in the banquet room 
of El Monte’s Five Point Bowl. Friends 
came from all over the southland to help 
the Howells celebrate their 40th wed- 
ding anniversary and wish them happi- 
ness in the years yet to come. Lena, of 
Donie, Texas, and Carl, of Dodd City, 
Texas, were married in Austin on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1927, and both attended the 
Texas School. California residents the 
past 25 years, the Howells live in Upland 
and are parents of a son, Dick. Among 
the dinner guests were Joe and Doris 
Bannister, Harry, Mary and Carol Goff, 
Gordon and Maxine Lincoln, Mrs. Mary 
Pratt, Mrs. Bessie Ferguson, Glen C. 
Moen, Clifford and Pauline Putman, Louis 
and Bea Shealy, Virgil McKennan, Mrs. 
Eva Studebaker, Annie Collins, John Mor- 
iarity, Margaret Smith, Philip and Alma 
Katz, A. McCallon, Virgil and Ellen 
Grimes, Charlotte Pringle and Mr. and 
Mrs. A. J. Lee. 


Also Mr. and Mrs. George Harper, John 
and Goldie Branham, Steve and Florence 
Nagy, Reba McCallon, Joe and Cora 
Park, Frank and Pat Luna, Wayne and 
Kitty McIntire, Ella Gardner, Hubert 
and Violet Becher, Madaline Valentine, 
Martha Derrick and Drury and Marianne 
Cauby. 


Robert Wickham went east to Colum- 
bus, Ohio, last fall and returned with his 
mother, Mrs. Marie Wickham, and Mrs. 
Erma Knapp of Toledo. Mrs. Knapp 
spent the winter with her son who lives 
out this way. Mrs. Wickham had the 
time of her life taking in all the local 
clubs and other organizations and man- 
aged to cover quite a lot of territory vis- 
iting every place of interest hereabouts 
until, with much regret, she boarded a 
jet at LAX en route back home to Colum- 
bus. 


Happy events have a way of coming 
up with unexpected suddenness and that’s 
just what happened recently when friends 
were informed of the impending marriage 
of Naomi (nee Leeper) Christensen, Long 
Beach, to Thomas S. Smith of Reno, Ne- 
vada. Schoolmates years ago at the 
Arizona School, Tommy and Naomi met 
again in Phoenix during Easter vacation 
and at 7 p.m. the evening of May 3 


HAPPY ANNIVERSARY—Mr. and Mrs. Carl How- 
ell of Upland, California, were honored at a din- 
ner gathering on the occasion of their 40th wed- 
ding ant ereety April 9. (See California News 
section. 


close friends gathered in Twin Palms 
Wedding Chapel over on Long Beach 
Boulevard where a radiant Naomi be- 
came Tommy’s bride in a quiet cere- 
mony. By the time the news got around 
generally, the two had forsaken Long 
Beach to make their home in Las Vegas. 
Now that’s a switch ’cause most people 
go to Las Vegas to get married what 
with California’s three-day waiting period 
and blood test requirements, etc.! We 
hope the newlyweds will find time to 
write because we have heard nary a word 
from them since they departed on the 
300-mile trip across the desert and the 
sand dunes. 


Tragedy befell the Arthur C. Smith 
family of 337 N. Vulcan Avenue, En- 
cinitas, on April 9 when their 13-year- 
old daughter, Paula, was struck and killed 
by a car while riding her bicycle. Paula 
was laid to rest in Greenwood Memorial 
Park with the Reverend G. A. Gehrs, Jr., 
Lutheran minister to the deaf, officiating. 
Besides her parents, the child is sur- 
vived by a sister and two younger broth- 
ers. 

Thomas W. Elliott wasn’t a bit sur- 
prised by the “‘surprise’’ party given by 
Doris Wilson and her friends at Everett 
and Peggy Rattan’s home in Los Angeles 
April 22 because, as Tom puts it, women 
talk too much and he just couldn’t help 
catching on as to what was in the wind 
that particular evening, and he wasn’t 
about to feign surprise, not he! How- 
ever, the party was lots and lots of fun 
any way and it was near dawn before 
the guests went home. We arrived late, 
so missed most of the activity, but among 
those we met enjoying the food, fun and 
festivity were Emory and Evelyn Gerichs, 
Bill and Belle Tyhurst, Iva DeMartini 
and Harold McAdam, Odean Rasmussen, 
Conrad and Ethel Hutcheson, Herman 
and Flo Skedsmo, Millard and Evelyn 
Ash, the Rattan’s son, Allan, and wife 
and there were many more who had left 
before we got there. Tom was actually 


mighty pleased by all the big to-do and 
obligingly hauled out and displayed the 
pile of gifts he received which, unlike the 
party, really were surprises! 
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HAPPY BIRTHDAY TO YOU—says Marcella Skelton (right) as Mrs. Carrie Schlack gazes in wonderment at one of several birthday cakes presented her 
Occasion was a surprise party given Carrie on her 70th birthday by Jerry Fail (leff). 
is shown with husband, Charles, and son, Henry Nunn, while 
{See California News section.) 


on-strge at the Long Beach (Catifornia) Clb evening of April! 22. 
in the other picture, her face glowing with happiness, Long Beach Club’s “Mother Carrie’ 
daughter-in-law Beverly (left) exclaims, ‘‘Why, Mother, there’s almost a hundred dollars!’’ 


Currently on the invalid list is Mrs. 
Saul (Pat) Lukacs of Long Beach. Pat 
spent several days in Lakewood General 
Hospital suffering from a heart condition 
and is now at home taking things easy. 
Saul is taking good care of her, such 
good care in fact that we have not seen 
him around his usual haunts at all lately. 


CAD President Hal Ramger expects 
to be in Los Angeles for six weeks this 
coming summer. Hal is to work for 
Graphic Studios in Hollywood under a 
Captioned Films contract to prepare a 
pilot program in basic electronics. Hal 
plans to fly home to Oakland on week- 
ends but, just the same, folks hereabouts 
will be seeing something of him because 
Hal intends to help plug for a good at- 
tendance at the San Diego convention 
August 31-September 3. He is coming 
down on a government contract to de- 
velop a training curriculum for teaching 
basic electronics and electronic assembly 
to the deaf. 


It’s a tossup as to who had the most 
fun at the Long Beach Club the evening 
of April 22! When Charles and Carrie 
Schlack left home late that afternoon, 
Carrie kept admonishing Charles to hurry 
because ‘“‘They will need some help at 
the club tonight’? and so it was that 
she readily assented when asked to as- 
sist onstage with Marcella Skelton while 
Ellen Grimes, Evelyn Moore, and Jerry 
Fail were busy backstage! Skullduggery 
was revealed, however, when the three 
appeared with a candle-lit birthday cake 
amid whoops of ‘“‘Happy Birthday’ from 
almost a hundred people gathered to sur- 
prise her and enjoy her consternation. 
Caught completely unawares, Carrie 
finally recovered to remark, much to 
everyone’s amusement, that it was the 
happiest 70th birthday she’d ever had! 
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With that, Jerry Fail breathed a sigh of 
profound relief because she had_ spent 
several weeks of rough-going in planning 
the surprise gathering and keeping a 
secret from Carrie Schlack can _ be 
mighty difficult, *tis true! After Carrie 
had admired her three birthday cakes, 
Jerry hurried in with a box which, she 
explained, contained a very special one. 
But when Carrie opened the box, the 
“cake” therein was made entirely of 
one-dollar bills nesting on a bed of flow- 
ers .. . about the most expensive ‘‘cake’”’ 
anyone ever laid eyes on, huh? 


Needless to say, ‘‘Mother Carrie’ went 
around the rest of the evening with a 
dazed look on her face and something 
tells us she isn’t going to believe any- 
thing we tell her hereafter. Gathered 
to wish her many more happy birthdays 
were husband Charles and son, Henry 
Nunn and daughter-in-law Beverly, and 
(arriving just a minute too late to see 
the fun when things got started) daugh- 
ter Betty and son-in-law Ralph “‘Buddy”’ 
Robinson, as well as Melvin and Irene 
O’Neal, Clifford and Pauline Putman, 
Evelyn Ash, Glenna Tiemens, Charles 
Graves, Mary Powell, Ben and Mary 
Mendoza, Harold Trask, Hope Paxton, 
Pansy Bell Johnson, Jerry Stillwell, Glen 
Orton, Delmar Moore, Frances Widner, 
Virgil Grimes, Fred Gries and Melvina 
Lindholm, Ross and Faye Bailey, Doyle 
Blagg, Joe and Cora Park, George and 
Marie Counts, Joe and Pauline Tellez, 
Charles and Grace Townsend, Henry Tie- 
mens, Vivial Ausburn, Ken and _ Willie 
Lee, David Smith, Nora Dye and Marion 
Valjato plus more we may have missed. 
Sending gifts, although unable to be 
present, were Frank Luna, Ida Kennedy, 
Maurice Vogel, Harold Cliff, John Fail, 
Millard Ash, Thaine Smith, Waverly and 


Myrtle Dyke, Don and Connie Sixbery 
and Coastguardsman John E. Fail. Carrie 
has since recovered her equilibrium and 
she and Charles will be leaving in about 
another week for Sulphur and the Okla- 
homa convention where, no doubt about 
it, they'll tell all and sundry about the 
happy event of last April 22. 


Folks turned out en masse April 30 
for the Bavarian dinner party engineered 
by UAS-WGD Tour Director Herb Schreib- 
er, with a big assist from wife Ruby and 
daughter Nancy, at the Turner Inn Hof- 
brau in Los Angeles. Socializing began 
at 2 p.m. that Sunday followed by a full- 
course dinner and dancing the polka. In 
between times, Herb gave us the com- 
plete story of the WGD Winter Games 
in Germany with movies and color slides 
although we looked in vain for films 
showing just how he happened to break 
his leg! Hear tell the gathering lasted 
far into the night and wish we had hung 
around awhile longer, darnitall! Far as 
we can find out, Herb’s efforts paid off 
most handsomely with a goodly sum 
raised for the Yugo ’69 Fund and didn’t 
he look cute all togged out in authentic 
Bavarian regalia, especially his hat? 


We told you, last issue, about the Luau 
dinner-dance and floor show at the Cast- 
aways in Burbank on September 30 given 
by the Southern California Women’s Club 
of the Deaf with Ruth Skinner in charge. 
Cost is $10 per person and tickets are 
now on sale so get yours now. Write to 
Anna Verberg, 1242 North Edgemont Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles 90029. The affair will 
benefit the California Home for the Aged 
Deaf, the NAD and the CAD as well as 
the World Games Fund and the Rhoda 
Moulder Memorial Fund and prizes in- 
clude a color TV and a weekend in Las 
Vegas. Let’s go! 
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Colorado... 


Mrs. Alice Palazzi of Rifle, Colorado, 
was a recent houseguest of the Richard 
Frasers I. While here they took her to 
Loveland to visit the Conrad Urbachs. 


Art Dignan of Jacksonville, Florida, is 
a newcomer to Denver where he has ob- 
tained a position with the Denver Post. 
He has been busy making acquaintances 
at the Silent Athletic Club. He was 
brought to the club by Mr. and Mrs. C. 
R. Pollock, former Floridans who have 
lived in Denver for a number of years. 


Mrs. Elsie Kilthau underwent a_ gall 
bladder operation in April; Sandra Klein 
was involved in an automobile accident 
in which her car was damaged beyond 
repair. Sandra was in the hospital two 
days but is out and back to work by 
now. John Salazar was in the hospital 
for over a month—he had a kidney in- 
fection and they learned he had a rheu- 
matic heart. Poor John—he will not be 
able to pitch for the SAC’s softball team 
this year. 


Herbert Votaw has been making model 
locomotives for years, as many of you 
know. His replica of the Union Pacific 
844 engine is on display at the ticket 
office of the Union Pacific in downtown 
Denver. The model was first put in the 
window for the April 23 trip of the Inter- 
mountain Chapter of the National Rail- 
way Historical Society of which Herb is 
a member. When it was learned the 
Rocky Mountain Railroad Club was spon- 
soring another such steam excursion on 
June 3-4, Herb promptly was requested 
to leave his model in the window until 
after that trip. The April 23 trip turned 
out to be a never-forgotten excursion for 
the many fans and Herb who went along 
on the trip. There were people from all 
over the United States who are staunch 
railfans, and among them was one deaf 
man, Julian Ortiz, of Los Angeles, whom 
Herb had met last fall on another such 
excursion. 


We were saddened to learn of the 
death of Tom Collins of Richmond, Cali- 
fornia, on May 10. Mr. and Mrs. Collins 
were native Coloradans who moved to 
Richmond to live with their daughter upon 
his retirement. 


Joe Cacciatore spent five days in the 
new building of St. Francis Hospital in 
Colorado Springs with a kidney infection. 
He is now back at his job with the Clif- 


When I lived in Georgia, a deaf man 
asked me to assist him with the most 
difficult and the most impossible task I 
ever have faced. This man had developed 
a medicine which he hoped to market. He 
brought me a bottle of the medicine and 
about a hundred words for the label on 
the bottle. He wanted me to correct the 
language for the label. 


The language for the label was mean- 
ingless to me. I could not get an idea 
from the words; his signs did not help 


me any. I really was not able to help 


ton Precisions Industries, Inc. 

Carl Martinez, a graduate of the Colo- 
rado School, stopped to visit the school 
in April, while on his way from his home- 
town of Cheyenne, Wyoming, to seek em- 
ployment in California. 

SP/4 Don Cacciatore, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joe Cacciatore, Colorado Springs, 
was promoted to Special 4th Class. He 
reported*to his parents he spent a five- 
day leave in April visiting Amsterdam, 
Holland. He is stationed at Boumbholder, 
Germany. Don expects to be home for 
his 30-day leave next December. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lorenz Downey of Pueblo 
celebrated their 29th wedding anniver- 
sary which surprisingly fell on Easter 
Sunday, March 26. Mrs. Downey’s par- 
ents from Utah were down and _ the 
Downeys had their three children and 
seven grandchildren over at their resi- 
dence for an Easter dinner. 

Fred Schmidt, one of the great bowlers 
of the deaf world, was regretfully pushed 
out of first place in the Scratch All-Events 
by a hearing bowler, a professional by 
trade, in the last squad of the last night 
of the Colorado State Bowling Tourna- 
ment at North Gate Lanes and Commerce 
Bowl on May 6. Had he remained in 
the first place, he would have won the 
trip to ABC Masters Tournament in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, next year which was his 
biggest disappointment. 


DOOR BELL CALL SIGNAL 


These operate lights whenever the 
door bell rings. Supplied in steady 
and flashing type signals with auto- 
matic turn-off after bell rings. Made 
for use on one or two door bells. 
Can be supplied for connection. 


ROBERT HARDING 
2856 Eastwood Ave., 
CHICAGO, III. 60625 
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Stalling Along... 


By STAHL BUTLER, Executive Director 
Michigan Association for Better Hearing and Speech 
724 Abbott Road, East Lansing, Michigan 48823 


him, though I did provide some words 
that he could use, including his name, ad- 
dress, and the name of his product. 


I have thought of this jumble of about 
a hundred words many times, and I re- 
membered this experience again when I 
read the following statement to reporters 
by the grand old man of baseball, Casey 
Stengel. ‘That feller runs splendid but 
he needs help at the plate, which coming 
from the country chasing rabbits all win- 
ter gives him strong legs, although he 
broke one falling out of a tree, which 
shows you can’t tell, and when a curve 
ball comes he waves at it and if pitchers 
don’t throw curves you have no pitching 
staff, so how is a manager going to 
know whether to tell boys to fall out of 
trees so he can run fast even if he can’t 
hit a curve ball?”’ 


This is another bit of evidence that it 
is not always the deafness that is the 
cause of a confused language pattern. 


ad * 


According to news reports, the Michi- 
gan School for the Deaf and the Michigan 
School for the Blind have disproportionate 
attendance from their counties of loca- 
tion. At Flint, of 440 pupils, 106 are 
from the local county, 10 who live at 
MSD and 96 who live at home but go 
to school there. At the school for the 
blind in Lansing, about one-fourth of the 
attendance is from surrounding counties. 


I had a nice trip to the Marina del 
Rey Hotel in Los Angeles to deliver my 
speech on the hard-core deaf. In an 
evening social hour, it was a pleasure to 
witness the interviewing of several of 
the outstanding deaf citizens of the area. 
As a response to a request for sugges- 
tions for future meetings, I proposed that 
the deaf people to be interviewed be 
deaf rehabilitation clients and that the 
counselors be included in explanations of 
how the counselors and the clients were 
working together to overcome employ- 
ment and related problems. 


“ 


The changing of the name of the New 
Jersey school to the Mary Katzenbach 
School is, I think, the beginning of a 
modern trend and a very good one. I 
would like to see the name of our Michi- 
gan school changed to the Harley Wood- 
en School, or the Bruce Siders School 
or something like that. 


The reason is apparent when you think 
of a hard of hearing child who learns 
for the first time that she is to attend 
the Michigan School for the Deaf. For 
the child and her family the word deaf 
is negative and a stigma. The child says, 
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“T am not deaf!’’ The parents say, “Our 
child is not deaf!’’ The family has a lot 
of explaining to do. If the name were 
the Harley Wooden School, no questions 
would be raised. 


The Vocational Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration has helped the deaf again. The 
following was printed in the “Journal of 
Speech and Hearing Disorders.”’ 


Under a grant from the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration, the In- 
stitute for Psychosomatic and Psychi- 
atric Research and Training, Michael 
Reese Hospital and Medical Center, 
Chicago, Illinois, recently initiated a 
research and demonstration program 
with psychotic and emotionally dis- 
turbed hearing-impaired adults and 
children. Deaf adults transferred 
from state mental hospitals to the 
inpatient unit of the Psychosomatic 
and Psychiatric Institute are being 
treated and studied by a research 
group composed of psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, and the staff of the Hen- 
ner Hearing and Speech Center, Mich- 
ael Reese Hospital. Pilot projects 
also have been initiated to study the 
emotional aspects of deafness on 
young children and their parents. 
During an interim period of three 
years, while a new hearing and speech 
center is being built on the campus 
of Michael Reese Hospital, experience 
will be acquired with the emotionally 
disturbed deaf to develop research 
hypotheses in areas such as concept 
formation and symbolic representa- 
tion in the deaf; to develop techniques 
of diagnosis and therapy, and to train 
professional personnel. The inpatient 
and outpatient activities will con- 
tinue on an outpatient basis in the 
new hearing and speech center. Roy 
R. Grinker, Sr., is principal investi- 
gator and McCay Vernon is project 
director. 

* * * 

Congratulations to Ralph V. Jordan, a 
deaf teacher in the California School, who 
was honored for his volunteer work for 
“siving counsel and direct assistance to 
countless deaf people who have brought 
to him problems arising from communi- 
cation difficulties, employment, economic 
and domestic conditions.’”-—The California 
News 

In contrast with the pleasure-seeking 
activities of youth in Florida and else- 
where, ‘180 students spent their Easter 
vacation in Tijuana, Mexico, helping the 
desperately poor of that area by building 
schools for the deaf and blind. They re- 
ceived no pay for their services and, in 
fact, had to pay for their board and 
transportation.’’—Selected 

Me RTC 


Excessive speed is the number one 
highway killer, according to a _ report 
from The Travelers Insurance Companies. 
Last year excessive speed was involved 
in more than 18,000 fatalities on Amer- 
ica’s highways. 
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Pittsburgh Providing Varied Services 


New services for the deaf in the Pittsburgh area are being provided by the Coun- 
seling and Community Services Center for the Deaf. The project is sponsored by 
VRA in cooperpation with the Pittsburgh Hearing and Speech Society and the Western 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf. The Center provides direct guidance and referral 
to existing social service agencies. One of the services provided is in the matter of 
obtaining automobile insurance. The Center provides interpreters for court cases 
and will establish adult education classes for the deaf of western Pennsylvania.—the 
Western Pennsylvanian 
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Deaf Prep All-American Basketball Team 


(First Team) 


Av. pts. 

Name and School Age Ht. Wt. Class Game Coach 
THM OCMCAROMC 5 oss ok sedecwes 18 6-2 170 Jr. 28.8 Magness 
Roosevelt Cunningham, American ___ 19 6-2 165 Sr. 21.3 MacKinnon 
Craig: Healy, Clarke. .- 225.2 .scccecce 16 = 6-0 150 §86Jr. 25.0 Wilhelm 
Mike Clemmey, Boston ______._______. 17 6-1 175 Sr. 16.5 Muir 
Terry Buchholz, Iowa _............_-- 18 = 6-1 175 Sr. 20.3 Stewart 
Ken Eurek, Nebraska __..............- 17 5-11 160 Jr. 24.5 Giordano 
Charles Mix, Indiana __._____________. 17 6-3 185 Jr. 20.4 Goldman 
Greg Wilson, Riverside ___._.__.____-- 18 6-5 210 Sr. 17.1 Parks 
Robert Watts, Fanwood _____.________- 18 6-3 190 Sr. 221 Kennedy 
Dennis Berrigan, St. Mary’s __._--__- 18 5-11 180 Jr. 15.4 Murphy 
Johnny Jones, Arkansas ______.______- 18 5-6 150 Sr. 26.1 Nutt 
Sammie Hudson, Alabama Negro ___. 19 6-2 170 Sr. 15,2 Stamps 
Charles Coward, Mississippi Negro ... 19 5-11 155 ~—s Sr. 26.0 Dorsey 
Norrissikeel* MlONnGa t= 56 -<c5.552s.c- 19 5-9 155 Sr. 16.4 Slater 
Frank Patton, Tennessee ____________- 19 6-0 190 Sr. 13.2 Bailey 
Lewis Evans, West Virginia _________- 18 5-11 155 Sr. 27.0 Rubiano 

(Second Team) 
Monte Hoover, West Virginia _________ 18 5-11 210 Sr. 19.2 Rubiano 
Clyde Kimball, Austine __._._.__..___- 18 = 6-2 165° -Sr. 27.9 Bonura 
Robert DeLorme, Rome -_._-_...____- 18 5-9 160 Jr. 17.5 Magness 
Larry Buen, CORAS: . asso. ssh ewes 18 6-2 175 ~—s Sr. 13.4 Snowden 
Wayne Miller, Louisiana _____________- 18 6-5 185 Jr. 21.2 Jones 
Louis Cassinelli, Berkeley ........___- 17 6-3 170" od. 218 Fraley 
Gary Burgess, Michigan _____________- 19 6-4 190 Sr. 16.5 Warren 
Robert Raiche, Boston ..___.._..-__.- 16 6-0 150 JST; 18.2 Muir 
Earl Swanigan, Indiana _____________. 18 6-1 195% “SPs 14.8 Goldman 
Charles Edwards, Alabama Negro _... 19 5-11 160 Sr. 20.6 Stamps 
Bob Born; Washington... 2. 6.25... 18 6-1 170 Jr. 11.2 Devereaux 
Tommy Daugherty, Alabama -_-_-__-._-- 19 5-7 130 Sr. 21.0 Houghston 
Herman Buckman, Florida -_..____.-- 18 5-6 140 Jr. 9.4 Slater 
Reece Cain, North Carolina Negro .... 19 6-1 160 Sr. 24.8 Nelson 
Ken Pedersen, Berkeley .-.--.-------- 18 6-1 165 ~—s Sr. 16.7 Fraley 


SPECIAL MENTION to outstanding freshmen: Patrick Berrigan (6-0) and Carl Cer- 
niglia (6-2), both of St. Mary’s; Julius Wilson, Tex.; George Ferreira, R. I. 


SPECIAL MENTION to outstanding sophomores: Timothy Frelich, N. D. (He aver- 
aged 23.9 points per game); Willie Poplar and David Browning, both of Tenn.; Doug 
Schnoor, Neb. (He had a 20.8 points per game average); John Wilson (6-3), River.; 
Bobby Fuller, Tex.; Jerry York, Ariz.; Tom Carson (6-3), Colo.; Steven Morlock, 
Utah; Albert Dial (6-3), Wash. 


SPECIAL MENTION TO outstanding juniors: Terry Storey, Ill.; Scott Sigoda, Fan- 
wood; Roby Morton (6-4), Miss. Negro; Leslie Suhr, Wis.; Sonny Hottle (6-0), Kan.; 
Charles Hubbard, Mo.; James Taylor, N. C. Negro; Wesley Hendrickson (6-6), Minne- 
sota; Charles Bell (6-2) and Ernie Northup (6-5), Ark. 


SPECIAL MENTION to outstanding seniors: Edward Beck, N. J. (He’s 20); Curtiss 
Brent, Miss. Negro (He’s 20, too, and is 6-2); Robert Morin, Beverly (He had a 23.6 
points per game average). 


HONORABLE MENTION to departing seniors: Gary Shaw and Harry Bloomgren, 
both of Illinois; Allen Snare, Mt. Airy; Kevin Collins (6-0), St. Mary’s; Vaughan Hal- 
lada, Wis.; Howard Wells and Charles Smith (6-2), both of Ala. Negro; Joseph Leccese, 
Fanwood; Peter Martin and Edward Pratt, both of American; Rodney Reid, Kendall; 
Edward Jeffords, Fla.; Johnny Samuels, Fla. 
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Surprise Team of the Year... 


Hawks Of Boston School For The Deaf Produced Best Deaf Prep 
Cage Record, 21-2, And Upset Clarke And Austine 


For New England Crown 


First Integrated Squad Represented Florida School for the Deaf Rates “Team of the Year” Honors With 
Fine 20-3 Seasonal Worksheet. Alabama Negro, Arkansas and North Dakota Also Post Sparkling Winning 
Seasons. St. Mary’s, Tennessee, Alabama Negro and Rome Are Tourney Champs. Sandy Haired Tim O’Hea 
of Rome Tabbed “Player of the Year.” 


10625 Eastborne Avenue #1 


This is the 18th annual deaf prep bas- 
ket-tossing story for the Silent Worker 
and now THE DEAF AMERICAN ... 


We hope you all of our faithful read- 
ers did read that newspaper column about 
Tim O’Hea of New York State School for 
the Deaf at Rome which was reprinted 
in last month’s Sporting Around With 
Art. 


Well, he is our choice as deaf prep 
eager of the year for 1966-67. There 
aren’t many more superlatives that we 
can add to the support of Tim O’Hea for 
this honor. Those newspaper clippings 
and letters from opposing coaches speak 
for themselves. 


Tim is a natural. He has the moves, 
the build and the ability the likes of 
which are few and far between. Op- 
posing coaches said they have seen many 
deaf prep cagers perform over the years, 
and they must say without reservation 
that Tim is the most complete basket- 
ball player they have had the pleasure 
of watching. He can play any position— 
pivot, high scoring forward, or driving, 
play-making guard. In addition to his 
scoring and maneuvering ability he is a 
tenacious rebounder and a bulwark on 
defense. In all, he is a coach’s dream 
of a total ball player. 


There are two other players whom we 
like. They are two mighty mites, Johnny 
Jones of Arkansas and Timothy Frelich 
of North Dakota. Both were guards. 
Johnny Jones is a great athlete. He 
makes ‘‘great’’ seem like an inadequate 
adjective. He’s already deaf prep All- 
American in football, but football is just 
one facet of the sports life of this 5-foot-6 
star. 

This year Johnny averaged 26 points 
per basketball game. He got most of 
his points on deadly outside jump shots. 
That accuracy was instrumental in his 
team’s fine 20-9 record this year. Coach 
Houston Nutt said Johnny was no slouch 
defensively either. 

Johnny was also a good playmaker and 
a real leader. He was a team man and 
he and his teammates played as a unit 
for 10 years. 

The smallest member of the North Da- 
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By ART KRUGER, Sports Editor 


kota School for the Deaf quintet, Timothy 
Frelich played a BIG role in NDSD’s 
first highly successful season in several 
years. He is only 16 years old, is 5-feet-5 
tall and weighs 120 pounds. And _ he’s 
only a sophomore. 


Rated by Coach Henry Brenner as the 
most valuable member of his team, Tim- 
othy preved to be much more than a 
highly proficient playmaker. His most 
valuable attribute may have been con- 


These good looking boys repre 


sent the Hawks of the Boston School for the Deaf, a Catholic institution 


W. Los Angeles, Calif. 90024 


sistency which came through while NDSD 
was compiling a remarkable 14-3 record 
in non-conference play, the Ramsey 
County tourney and the district 15 meet. 
Timothy finished the campaign with 154 
field goals and 74 foul conversions for a 
total of 382 points, a 23.9 per game aver- 
age. Last year as a freshman, Timothy 


averaged 22.7 points per game. 


Besides Arkansas and North Dakota, 
three other schools posted outstanding 


? 


at Randolph. This well-coached squad posted the best deaf prep cage record of the year with a sparkling 


21-2 mark. 


Sitting, front row, left to right: Robert Pasqualetti, James Sullivan, Mike Clemmey, Robert 


Raiche, Allan Gifford. Middle row: “Coach of the Year’’ John Muir, Robert Kalis, Steven Novar, Norman 


Stewart, Manuel Andrews. 


Back row: William Stanhope, Dennis Harris, Brian Perry, John Hannon. 
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Piloted by Lee Murphy, this tall freshman-studded St. Mary’s School for the Deaf team. from Buffalo, 
New York, finally captured its first Eastern deaf prep tournament crown since 1956. (st 
Eastern tournament winner for six straight years from 1951 to 1956.) 


. Mary’s was 
Standing, left to right: Manager 


Dennis Wagner, Patrick Sullivan, Charles Fusco, Hoyt Pruit, Patrick Berrigan, Joseph Pascall, Dennis 


Berrigan and Coach Lee Murphy. 
Kevin Collins. 

cage records. They were Boston (21-2), 
Florida (20-3) and Alabama Negro (21-5). 


The Hawk five representing the Boston 
School for the Deaf at Randolph, Mass., 
was the surprise team of the year. Af- 
ter three years of hard work and basically 
the same team the deaf Hawks were not 
going to be denied posting an impressive 
record and winning the deaf prep New 
England championship. They won _ it 
against bigger squads and upset highly 
favored Clarke and defending champ 
Austine. 

The Boston school used a_ 25-point 
fourth quarter period, Saturday night, 
March 18, 1967, at the Brattleboro (Vt.) 
Union High School gym to defeat the 
Austine School, 55-44, in the champion- 
ship game of the Fourth Annual New 
England School for the Deaf Basketball 
Tournament. The two teams took turns 
putting together long scoring strings in 
the exciting title game. 

In the three-day and the first eight-team 
affair, Clarke School of Northampton, 
Mass., finished third in the tourney, while 
Rhode Island was the consolation winner, 
equivalent to fifth place. Both semifinal 
tilts in the championship round were also 
played at the BUHS gym, while all other 
contests were staged at the Austine School 
gym. Results: 


Austine 81, Beverly 55 

Mystic 33, Crotched Mountain 31 

Boston 56, Rhode Island 51 

Clarke 81, Maine 35 

Crotched Mt. 61, Beverly 52 

Rhode Island 56, Maine 45 

Austine 70, Mystic 30 

Boston 56, Clarke 53 

Rhode Island 43, Crotched Mt. 39 (5th 
place) 

Clarke 57, Mystic 38 (3rd place) 
- Boston 55, Austine 44 (championship) 


Clarke was the pre-tourney favorite to 
upset defending champion Austine but 
ran into trouble in the person of Bob 
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Kneeling—Carl Cerniglia, Joseph Steven Krantz, James Kneer and 


Raiche of Boston who rang the bell for 
26 big points in steering his mates to 
the upset victory. Raiche hooked up in 
a nifty scoring duel with Clarke’s Craig 
Healy and the two kept their respective 
teams in contention until the 2:52 mark 
of the final quarter when Healy picked 
up his fifth foul. The score at this point 
was 49-47 in favor of Boston. Healy also 
had 26 points. 

Named to the All-Tournament team 
were Bob Raiche and Mike Clemmey, 
both 6-footers, of the champions, Clyde 
Kimball (6-1) of Austine, Craig Healy of 
Clarke, also 6-footer, and John Valli of 
Crotched Mountain School for the Deaf 
located at Greenfield, New Hampshire. 


All coaches agreed that Craig Healy 
was the most outstanding player of the 
tourney, the best Clarke has had since 
Paul Kaessler who played for the United 
States basketball team at the 10th 
Games, and is currently playing for N. Y. 
Union League. Robert Raiche was very 
smart and thrived on pressure, while 
Mike Clemmey was the best rebounder 
in the tourney. Clyde Kimball was very 
difficult to stop when he was close to the 
basket, while John Valli was very quick, 
a good driver and good shooter. 

As usual, the New England deaf prep 
tourney was great. Clarke School will 
host the meet in 1968 in its sparkling new 
gym. 

It was a good year ... in fact a very 
good ... really, a great year for the 
Florida School for the Deaf Dragons. 


The school no longer has a separate 
Negro team. An all-Negro high school 
team won the Florida AAA championship, 
and even in Georgia, two Negro high 
schools battled it out in the state finals. 

As a result of the integration, Coach 
Frank Slater molded his best Florida 
School basketball team ever with a spark- 
ling 20-won, 3-lost mark. This Pennsyl- 
vania native who lost his hearing at the 


age of nine and a graduate of Gallaudet 
College has been coaching at the St. 
Augustine institution for the past 13 
years. 


For the first time, the Dragons clinched 
the St. Johns River Conference cage 
crown. Their record for conference play 
was 13-1, the lone loss being to Father 
Lopez High by a single point, 65-66. They 
also won the Class C, Group 8 tourna- 
ment and advanced to the Regional 2 
finals of the FHSAA before bowing out. 
Another win in the regionals would have 
sent them to the state tournament. 


Advancing to the regionals, the Dragons 
journeyed 230 miles into the panhandle 
section of Florida to Greensboro, where 
they met Greenville High. This team 
was far and away the biggest outfit the 
Dragons had faced all year, with a start- 
ing five that averaged 6-2. Yet the 
Dragons simply outraced and outfought 
the Greenville giants for their 20th vic- 
tory of the season. The end came the 
following evening against host high school 
Greensboro when the Dragons lost, 74-89. 


The Dragons weren’t a tall club. The 
largest boy was a 6-2 junior James Fields. 
They depended mainly on six boys, each 
of whom was a scoring threat in his own 
right and capable of coming up with 
the clutch play when the chips were 
down. Coach Slater, who was unanimous- 
ly elected ‘‘Coach of the Year’ of the 
St. Johns River Conference, usually 
started Norris Keel and Johnny Samuels 
at forward, James Fields at center and 
Ed Jeffords and Herman Buckman at 
the guard slots. Seeing plenty of action 
as the team “sixth man’’ was little Har- 
old Green, a talented ball handler and 
shooter. Those six boys each scored 
better than 180 points over the year, and 
they together averaged better than 73 
points per game. Norris Keel, a 5-9 
senior from West Palm Beach was the 
top scorer of the team. 


One of Florida’s three defeats was to 
Tennessee in the finals of Mason-Dixon 
deaf prep cagefest. This meet founded 
by T. Carlton Lewellyn in 1953, the 15th 
annual edition, took place at the Virginia 
School for the Deaf on January 27-28, 
1967, in the Lewellyn Gymnasium. 


Going into the championship game 
the Tennessee Vikings were the under- 
dogs, as Florida had run roughshod over 
its two opponents. The Dragons entered 
the tournament with a perfect slate of 10 
victories, and no defeats. Opening the 
game with a surprise press defense the 
Vikings quickly accomplished what they 
had planned to do... 1) Get hard-driv- 
ing guard Herman Buckman in_ foul 
trouble; 2) to upset and stop the much 
heralded Florida fast break. As it turned 
out this was the perfect game plan as 
the Florida offense could never really 
get moving due to the inability to get 
the easy fast break baskets. Ahead at 
halftime, 27-26, and going into the fourth 
quarter the result of the pressure began 
to show on the Dragons as the Vikings 
continued to play it cool. The Vikings 
began to inch ahead as Florida made 
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mistake after mistake and failed to re- 
bound at either end of the court. Florida, 
in a last effort attempt to catch up and 
break the game open, made the one big 
mistake that took away its last chance 
to catch up. The Dragons began to 
press the Vikings, which was a deadly 
error as the Vikings cut their basketball 
teeth in the tough East Tennessee high 
school basketball circles where a press 
is the common defense and the Vikings 
merely did what came naturally: they 
moved the ball down the floor to the 
open man and the easy basket or ac- 
cepted the fouls that always come 
against a pressing defense. As the Vi- 
kings quickly enlarged their lead from 
2 points to 11 the game was all over 
for the Dragons and the championship 
trophy was going back to Knoxville where 
it has been four of the last six years. 


Anyway, it was a good year ... in 
fact a very good... really, a great year 
for the Florida Dragons, the well-coached 
David Bailey’s Tennessee Vikings beat- 
ing them notwithstanding. And they get 
our vote as the “Team of the Year.” 


Results of the 15th annual Mason-Dixon 
deaf prep cagefest: 

Florida 76, Louisiana 59 

Alabama 81, So. Carolina 49. 

Tennessee 65, Mississippi 31 

South Carolina 75, Mississippi 44 

Florida 74, Virginia 38. 

Tennessee 56, Alabama 50. 

Louisiana 54, So. Carolina 44 (5th place) 

Alabama 51, Virginia 24 (3rd place) 

Tennessee 62, Florida 51 (championship) 


None from the championship game 
teams won the most valuable player 
award and only two players made the 
10-man all-tournament squad. They were 
Frank Patton of Tennessee and Herman 
Buckman of Florida. Others included 
Tommy Daugherty and Perry Edberg 
(6-3) of Alabama, Wayne Miller (6-5) of 
Louisiana, Merritt Belew and John Oling- 
er of Virginia, Gerald Jennings of Missis- 
sippi and Tommy Burwell and Rodney 
Addison of South Carolina. 


Wayne Miller of fifth place Louisiana 
and Tommy Daugherty of third place 
Alabama were tied for MVP honors. 


*% % * 


They are starting another dynasty at 
St. Mary’s!!! Watch those lads the next 
few years. If they stick together after 
they leave school and play for some 
AAAD member club they will be a pow- 
erhouse. They defeated a very good but 
surprisingly American School quintet in 
the finals of the 35th annual Eastern deaf 
prep basketball tournament held at the 
Hughes Memorial Gymnasium of Gallau- 
det College, February 16-17-18, 1967. 

Since the retirement of the great John 
Rybak as coach of the St. Mary’s five, 
it took Lee Murphy five years to build 
up a winning combination. He has a 
tall, young club, fast of foot and wit. 
Dennis Berrigan, a junior, played tre- 
mendous ball to pull this inexperienced 
freshman team from behind in the open- 
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A pair ef sonhoveres and a senior enabled the Tennessee School for the Deaf Vikings to post a winning 
season and shatter Florida’s 13-game win streak in a major upset in the finals of the 15th annual Mason- 


Dixon deaf prep tournament. 


Center is Frank Patton, 6-0, 190-pound senior, who was the playmaker of 


the Viking five which captured its fourth M-D title in the last six years. The others are soph forwards— 


David Browning (left) and Willie Poplar (right). 


er against West Virginia and in the 


finals against American. 

Roosevelt Cunningham, 6-2, a transfer 
from the Alabama School for the Negro 
Deaf who was our ‘Player of the Year” 
last year, was the big difference for the 
Connecticut five this year. They came 
close to licking St. Mary’s but just did 
not have as many good players on the 
bench, Cunningham was the outstanding 
player of the tournament. He _ brought 
the ball up (opposing players couldn’t 
take it away from him even though they 
tried), moved underneath, and popped 
the softest jump shots. 

Edward Beck was the best small play- 
er on the floor. He could do most any- 
thing with the ball for Marie B. Katzen- 
bach School for the Deaf from West 
Trenton, N. J. New Jersey was rated 
an excellent opportunity to “bring home 
the bacon’’ but it wasn’t in the books. 

An outside chance was accorded the 
West Virginia quintet led by Coach Alex 


This is Roosevelt Cunningham, the most talked 
about deaf prep cager in the East. A 6-2, 165-pound 
transfer from the Alabama School for the Negro 
Deaf, Roosevelt transformed the American five 
from a weak to a surprisingly strong club which 
finished the 1966-67 campaign with a fine 15-5 
record and runnerup to St. Mary’s in the East- 
ern finals. He is a tremendous rebounder as well 
as a shooter and has the potential to be a great 
player if he plays for some AAAD club. This 
is the same Roosevelt Cunningham who was our 
“Player of the Year’ last year. 


walk for the Rome five, 


Rubiano. It blew hot and cold in one 
game against St. Mary’s, blowing a big 
14-point lead in the third quarter. St. 
Mary’s came back and won in the last 
minute. 


Results of the Eastern deaf prep meet: 
St. Mary’s 67, West Virginia 63 
Fanwood 62, Maryland 26 

New Jersey 75, Western Pa. 45 

American 50, Mt. Airy 38 

West Virginia 97, Maryland 37 

Mt. Airy 43, Western Pa. 40 

St. Mary’s 67, Fanwood 52 

American 62, New Jersey 48 

West Virginia 56, Mt. Airy 45 (5th place) 

New Jersey 75, Fanwood 51 (3rd place) 

St. Mary’s 58, American 52 (champion- 
ship) 

The Berrigan Brothers (6-0 junior Den- 
nis and 6-1 freshman Patrick) of the 
championship St. Mary’s club made the 
all-tournament first team, together with 
Roosevelt Cunningham of American, Ed- 
ward Beck of New Jersey and Lewis 
Evans, a Negro sharpshooter from West 
Virginia. Picked on the second squad 
were Carl Cerniglia of St. Mary’s (6-2 
freshman), Allen Snare of Mt. Airy, 
Peter Martin of American, Monte Hoover 
of West Virginia and Joe Leccese of 
Fanwood. 


And the New York upstaters com- 
pletely dominated the Eastern cagefest 
as the Trojans of the New York State 
School for the Deaf at Rome easily 
copped the “‘B’’ Division. It was a cake. 
which should 
have played in the “A” Division. Results: 

Kendall 42, Austine 41 

Rome 103, Maine 39 

Austine 63, Maine 34 

Rome 84, Kendall 36 


Both Tim O’Hea and Bob DeLorme of 
Rome were selected to the “‘B’’ all-tour- 
nament team. Others chosen were little 
Roger Bouchard (6-3) of Maine, Clyde 
Kimball of Austine and Rodney Reid of 
Kendall. 

Scoring leaders in three games at the 
Eastern cagefest were Lewis Evans (77 
points), Edward Beck (60), Roosevelt 
Cunningham (60), Robert Watts (58) and 
Monte Hoover (51). Tim O’Hea had 59 
points in two games. Rebound paceset- 
ters in three games were Cunningham 
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Despite its upset loss to the Tennessee Vikings in the championship game of the 15th Mason-Dixon deaf 
prep cagefest, this FIRST integrated squad representing the Florida School for the Deaf Dragons never- 


theless was the “Team of the Year.” 
season, winning 20 and 


The FSD five molded by Frank Slater had a highly successful 
losing only 3, copping the St. 


Johns River Conference title for the first 


time and also winning the district championship before bowing out in the finals of the regional high 


school tournament. 


Making up the team are (front row, leff to right). . 
grew, Harold Green, Shannon McMahon and Herman Buckman. 


- George Dorough, George Petti- 
Back row, left to right... Johnny Sam- 


vels, Bobby Basehore, Joe Scura, James Fields, Edward Jeffords, Ernest Smith and Norris Keel. 


(44), Watts (37) and Carl Cerniglia (32). 
And O’Hea grabbed 30 rebounds in two 
contests. 

* % k 

Down south some schools have yet to 
be integrated, so the 11th annual South- 
ern Negro deaf prep tournament took 
place at the Virginia State School for 
the Deaf at Hampton, March 10-11, 1967. 

The Alabama Dragons repeated despite 
the loss of their two great performers, 
Roosevelt Cunningham and William Selan, 
from last year’s squad. 

Virginia lost its bid for a semifinal 
berth when it was outscored by 24-10 in 
the last quarter and was ousted by 
Georgia, 64-62, while Coach Billy Nel- 
son’s North Carolina quintet edged 
Louisiana, 71-67, with James Taylor scor- 
ing 36 points. 

Then ASD Dragons dropped North 
Carolina in the semifinals, 96-67. Three 
seniors, Howard Wells, Charles Edwards 
and Sammie Hudson, paced the Alabama 
victory, with 27, 26 and 22 points respec- 
tively. In another semifinal contest, Mis- 
sissippi led by 5-11 guard Charles Coward 
and 6-4 center Robey Morton walloped 
Georgia, 79-64. By losing to Alabama 
in the semis, North Carolina finally lost 
in this tournament for the first time in 
11 years. It was champion four times 
but it did not participate in the other 
six meets. North Carolina, by the way 
defeated Georgia for third place, 90-73. 

In the champoinship tilt Edwards scored 
34 points as Alabama went wild to score 
a 101-70 victory over Mississippi. And 
this enabled the Dragons to enjoy an- 
other highly successful season by whip- 
ping 21 opponents while losing only five 
games. This pushed their records to 143 
wins against 49 losses under the direction 
of Harlteen Stamps. 
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We are of the opinion that if that big 
boy named Tommy White had not left 
school, Fred Houghston’s Alabama Silent 
Warriors could have walked away with 
the M-D deaf prep tournament and gone 
to the state meet. White would have 
been a junior this year, but he left 
school to work in a textile plant in Union, 
South Carolina. The Silent Warriors, by 
the way, played only 10 games, includ- 
ing three contests in the M-D cagefest, 
winning six and losing four. 

Other schools having winning seasons 
were Texas (16-8), Tennessee (14-10), 
Fanwood (13-8), Rome (13-9), Indiana 
(12-9), Nebraska (10-8), St. Mary’s (9-8), 
Mississippi Negro (14-7), Washington 


These tall and powerful Alabama School for the Negro Deaf Dragons posted a second straight sparkling 


(12-7) and American (15-5). 
ginia was 11-11. 
% BS * 

The Indiana Orioles defeated badly 
four school for the deaf clubs, but were 
upset by the Illinois Tigers by two points. 

Results of other interschool for the 
deaf contests: 

Wisconsin 72, St. John’s 42 

Minnesota 52, Wisconsin 50 (0.T.) 

South Dakota 48, Minnesota 47 

Ohio 68, Western Penna. 42 

St. Rita 66, Ohio 62 

Kentucky 45, St. Rita 37 

Indiana 74, Wisconsin 41 

Indiana 80, Ohio 52 

Indiana 91, St. Rita 53 

Indiana 73, Kentucky 49 

ILLINOIS 49, Indiana 47 


Missouri 63, Kansas 47 
Nebraska 75, Kansas 64 
Nebraska 66, lowa 45 
Nebraska 61, lowa 46 
ILLINOIS 53, Missouri 40 


Rome 61, Rochester 50 

Maryland 44, Virginia 29 

New Jersey 46, Virginia 42 
Maryland 43, Kendall 39 
Maryland 53, Kendall 39 

WEST VIRGINIA 77, VIRGINIA 42 


New Mexico 93, Oklahoma 54 
Colorado 69, New Mexico 57 
Riverside 82, Arizona 65 
Riverside 74, Berkeley 62 
Utah 73, Idaho 33 
Washington 62, Oregon 49 
Washington 50, Oregon 32 
ARKANSAS 103, Oklahoma 27 


Horace Mann, a day school for the 
deaf located in Boston, Mass., does have 
a basketball team. It defeated Mystic 
twice, 44-37 and 60-57; split with Rhode 
Island, 66-65 and 43-47; beat Beverly, 
60-47, but lost to Boston twice, 31-47 and 
30-40. 


West Vir- 


% % 


In eighteen years of deaf prep All- 
American picking for THE DEAF AMER- 


a 


season with 21 wins and 5 defeats and also repeated as titlists of the All-Negro deaf prep cagefest. The 
players, standing left to right, are Charles Edwards (5), Sammie Hudson (21), Charles Smith (35), William 
Adams (22) and Howard Wells (31). Kneeling—Joseph Richardson (2), Sammie London (25), George Wil- 


liam (13), Bobbie Tate (11) and John Wooten (33). 
record of 143 wins and 49 losses at ASD. 


Insert is Coach Harlteen Stamps who to date has a 
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hey are small, but MIGHTY MITES. They were guards, but terrific point 


We like these two players . 
producers. 


Left is Johnny Jones, a senior at Arkansas, who averaged 26.1 points per game. 
sophomore, North Dakota’s Timothy Frelich had a 23.9 per game average this year. 


Only a 
Last year he 


averaged 22.7. Jones is 5 feet 6 inches tall, whiie Frelich is 1 inch shorter. 


ICAN there has never been such an 
abundance of capable players to fight 
for the first team posts. 


And selections for the second squad 
were just as tough. 


It was a year of outstanding juniors 
and sophomores, especially Charles Mix, 
6-3 stellar junior front court operator for 
the Indiana Orioles who made the All- 
City team, and that amazing little Tim- 
othy Frelich of North Dakota. 


P.S. Here’s a story which may inter- 
est you ... When the Alabama School 
for the Negro Deaf Dragons pushed their 
score against Drew High School to a 
record breaking 153 one Tuesday evening 
in March, the win carried a $100 prize 
donated by Curtis H. Rodgers of Talla- 
dega. 


Rodgers, a 1934 graduate of the Ala- 
bama School for the Deaf and presently 


a counselor for adult deaf and blind de- 
partment, told the players before the 
game that his contribution depended on 
the score they racked up. 


“T thought it would shake the boys 
up and they’d be shooting everywhere, 
but it didn’t,’ Dragon Coach Harlteen 
Stamps said. 


Rodgers’ donation made it possible for 
the Dragons to attend the Deaf Prep 
Negro basketball tournament at Hamp- 
ton, Va., March 10-11. The school pro- 
vided transportation for the boys, but 
the team conducted its own drive for the 
expense money. 


Rodgers called the first string together 
at the start of the game. If they scored 
85 points, he would donate $25 and. if 
they scored 100 points he would con- 
tribute $50. By the end of the third quar- 
ter, they had scored 104 and Rodgers 


said for 125 points he’d give $100. The 
Dragons finished with 153 and got their 
trip. 

Despite his deafness, Rodgers has had 
a varied career since leaving ASD. He 
ended his second term as circuit clerk 
in Covington County in 1965, and before 
that was south Alabama correspondent 
for the Associated Press. He also worked 
for the American Institute of Public 
Opinion better known as the Gallup Poll. 
He also has been in real estate most of 
his life. 

COACH OF THE YEAR ... It has to 
be John Muir of the surprising Boston 
School for the Deaf Hawks. 


You Can SEE or HEAR Your 


® BABY CRY 
® TELEPHONE RING 
® DOORBELL RING 


WITH 


SIGNA-TROL 


SIGNA-TROL is a compact, all transis- 
tor (2x3"x6”), sensitive electronic 
switch which turns on an electric cir- 
cuit by any slight sound impulse. You 
simply place SIGNA-TROL in any con- 
venient location near your baby’s crib, 
telephone or doorbell. Then wire as 


many standard light bulbs as necessary 


from SIGNA-TROL to the rooms in your 
apartment. When the baby cries or 
the telephone or doorbell rings, the 
lights will flash. You can also connect 
a buzzer or vibrator from SIGNA-TROL 
to your bed. 

With SIGNA-TROL it is not necessary 
to wear a hearing aid at home, 
SIGNA-TROL operates from the ordi- 
nary 115 volt power line and costs 
about one cent per month fo operate. 


SIGNA-TROL comes complete with in- 
structions, ready to use and will give 
many years of trouble-free service. 


For Further Information Write to: 


ELECTRONICS COMPANY 


Dept. D 
1949 Coney Island Ave., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 11223 


A Warm Welcome Awaits You at the 


37th Biennial Convention of the 


MINNESOTA ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


at Grand Rapids, Minnesota 


August 11-12-13, 1967 


Headquarters at Grand Rapids City Hall Auditorium 
TICKET INFORMATION 


PROGRAM 
All Three Days—Registration. 


Friday Afternoon—Business session. 

Friday Evening—Bowling Tournament and Reception. 
Saturday—Business sessions, morning and afternoon. 
Saturday Evening—Banquet; party following banquet. 


Sunday—All-day picnic. 


Banquet 


OTE) Oe See ae 


Total 


Your Hosts - - - 


NORTHERN MINNESOTA CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
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TWO FOR THE PRICE OF ONE! 


® TOUR OF EUROPE 
° WFD 5TH CONGRESS IN WARSAW 


Depart: New York, Sunday, August 6, 1967 


nam i 
ENGLAND, , x sorouae HOLLAND * Hanover © BERLIN 


* Leamington 


Fithguard ily ? Potsdam 


Stratford-on-Aven — « Cambridge gx Hook-of-Hollandde THE HAGUE 2 \ 
& 


gee Bristo gmail ~ ; 
Exeter*, SOUTHAMPTON Dever» LB !  ® COLOGNE ; * Breslau 
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a Agnlene Yq least * Frankfurt c's Karlovy Vary 
CHERBOURG ¢ Rheims *. —¢ LUXEMBOURG 
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DON’T DELAY — SIGN UP TODAY — SPACE IS LIMITED 


VISITING: London, Warsaw, Heidelberg, Munich, Innsbruck, 
Venice, Milan, Lucerne and Paris. $ 79 8 EACH* 
® MANUAL INTERPRETER THROUGHOUT Eero. 
® ESCORTED (Guide/Interpreter in Warsaw) 
® Visits to European Clubs for the Deaf 


RETURN: To NEW YORK, Thursday, August 24, 1967. 


PRICE Jet Transportation (economy class); Share-Twin - Bedded. Room w/bath throughout in- 

INCLUDES: cluding WARSAW; Three Meals a Day (except Lunch in Paris and Lunch and Dinner 
in London); Registration Fee for WFD 5th Congress; Sightseeing and Tour by DeLuxe 
Motorcoach; Porterage Charges; Tips and Taxes. 


* Special Price from other Cities and Extra Savings for Groups. 


Fill out and Return to: Dennis J. Ablett 
NAD TRAVEL SERVICE 
1900 South Eads Street 
Arlington, Va. 22202 


(] Enclosed is my/our initial deposit of $50.00 each. [] Send fully detailed itinerary. 


PORE uN OME: Sea ins cal rar ala ante akc Oa a let aru hae mle a ee Palate OR gamEheam ye ieee al PHONE: 


ADDRESS: 


Goi EDs Bae Steep cae 8g COURS PO etl tos etait cel ales NAO LG op oc MEL ea at SS AGE Ea eyecare EON eee nN EY hk Meta cule ZIP: 


THE 
qi) JS unior National Association of the Deaf 


PROMOTING THE TOMORROW OF ALL THE DEAF 
BY WORKING WITH THE DEAF YOUTH OF TODAY 


FRANK R. TURK, Director 
Gallaudet College 
Washington, D.C. 20002 


JUDITH TINGLEY, Editor 
The Junior Deaf American 
New Mexico School for the Deaf 


1319 Chilton Drive 


Silver Spring, Maryland 20904 


Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 


Rome Chapter Hears 
Talk on Responsibility 


At a recent meeting of the Rome Jun- 
ior NAD chapter, Sergeant Frank Szmur- 
lo of the Rome police department spoke 
on ‘‘Respect for the Law.’ Sergeant 
Szmurlo is a second cousin of Mrs. Re- 
gina Hajna, chapter co-sponsor. 

Sgt. Szmurlo started his talk by say- 
ing, ‘I am especially pleased because 
I have a captive audience that I know will 
not talk back to me.” 

He continued by saying that ‘“‘civiliza- 
tion began 6,000 years ago. People living 
then soon learned they had to have rules 
for their way of living and for their con- 


Delores Mercurio, secretary, Rome Junior NAD 
Chapter. 

duct. One of the first problems they had 
was to protect themselves against peo- 
ple who would take advantage of them, 
but they eventually left this task to sher- 
iffs, or constables, who were professionals 
in this type of work. The laws they en- 
forced were the laws and ideas that had 
been used by civilization for thousands 
of years, and they were now being used 
in a way that everyone was being treated 
equally. These professionals today are 
better known as policemen, and through 
experience and education, they are better 
able to enforce these laws. 

“We can make our civilization and our 
society more powerful if first we follow 
these laws in our home. If you steal a 
coat, you chip away a part of civiliza- 
tion. If you with others take advantage 
of a group or a club, you help a little 
more to drag civilization into another dark 
age. If you violate the rules of the 
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Standing, left to 
Principal Henry 
(who interpreted); Mrs. 
Regina Hajna, Rome 
chapter co-sponsor; Sgf. 
Frank Szmurlo; Charlie 
McKinney, chapter co- 
sponsor. 


right: 
Bjorlie 


school, or the laws of the government, 
you are helping to break civilization down 
to the same level as it was in the begin- 
ning. Jt is your responsibility not to break 
down, but to add to our society. Some 
may be able to do more than others, 
but each one of us can add something. 

“T have been a policeman for 26 years. 
Many times I have heard a mother say, 
‘If you don’t behave yourself, I will call 
that policeman.’ I was not the father of 
that child, and it was not my responsi- 
bility to scold or punish him. This is an 
example where the mother was too lazy 
to instruct the child properly, and_ in- 
stead, the child was taught fear, not re- 
spect, for the law: we know that much 
of crime begins this way .. . 


HENRY LEE DORSEY, Project Specialist 


Named to the quarterback position on the Junior NAD All-American Football Team for 1966-67, is Ken 


CHARLES A. GIANSANTI, Treasurer 
The Kendall School for the Deaf 
Gallaudet College 

Washington, D.C. 20002 


“Tt is your duty to obey the laws that 
are in force, it is my duty to enforce 
them. If they are not right, do not 
change them only for yourself. There are 
ways to do this, and you will find that 
others will be thinking the same way. We 
all know that conditions require change, 
and experience will lead us in the proper 
way to make these changes. If you try 
to do it your own way, you break down 
everything that civilization has gained for 
you. This is the responsibility you owe 
te yourself, because you are society. 

“Past civilizations have taught us many 
things. Our present society helps us to 
take advantage of them, and add_ to 
them.’’—Reported by Dolores Mercurio, 
secretary, Rome Chapter. 


SS 


Eurek, The Nebraska School youth is shown here receiving a handsome walnut plaque from Ed Carney, 
president: of the American Athletic Association of the Deaf, who made the presentation in a ceremony 
befitting the occasion and typical of those that take place at all the schools which had a student on 


the team. 
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The Junior NAD--Why? 


(An address delivered at the New York School for the Deaf, White Plains, May 24, 1967) 
By FRANK TURK 
National Director, The Junior NAD 


I wish to thank President Watts and 
his Junior NAD members for the privi- 
lege of speaking on this subject today. 
I have spoken before various groups, 
but today’s assignment is the most pleas- 
ant, interesting and challenging of them 
all. I have before me the young people 
who will have much to do with the fu- 
ture of the deaf of America—the pres- 
ervation of their birthright of indepen- 
dent living and their right to self-de- 
terminism. 

I am not exactly speaking to you to- 
day; rather, I am trying to tell you a 
few things about ourselves—about you 
and me. We have something in common: 
our deafness. I want to pass on to you 
through your work in Junior NAD some 
of the ‘‘short cuts’ that will help you 
reach your destinations of learning and 
becoming with fewer problems than I 
myself faced. 

Before I do so, I would like to pre- 
sent, primarily for the adult audience, 
a brief history of Junior NAD for the 
sake of initial understanding of its aims 
and objectives. The idea was conceived 
in the philosophy that after-class_ situa- 
tions are the greatest pragmatic aid to 
academic and total development of the 
deaf learner. A sympathetic adult, deaf 
or otherwise, is one who does everything 
possible in an informal setting to stimu- 
late the mind of the deaf learner, ig- 
niting the flame that may help develop 
the power to perceive and to instill that 
intellectual curiosity so lacking in deaf 
learners. The deaf student’s learning can 
never be successfully imparted through 
an academic medium alone. He can be 
given the best formal academic prep- 
aration, but the chances of his retain- 
ing it for any considerable period is ques- 
tionable unless opportunities arise to put 
it to use in concrete situations. It is in 
the ‘‘bull sessions,’ in the informal adult- 
student conversations and, above all, in 
learning motivated by practical exper- 
iences that deaf children come fully alive 
to the fundamentals of education. When 
a deaf student has contact with sympa- 
thetic adults and has an opportunity to 
discuss with them the essential ideas and 
ways of life, ways of utilizing the learn- 
ing process, this is the heart and soul 
of education as distinct from mere learn- 
ing. 

One important reason why _ informal 
adult-student contacts should be encour: 
aged is that this often creates situations 
where adults can correct errors in the 
student’s manual English as well as his 
oral and written English. This practice 
can become a conscious part of the stu- 
dent’s everyday learning so as to com- 
pensate for the lack of unconscious ex- 
posure to correct rhetorical and gram- 
matical experiences which is caused by 
his inability to hear. 
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The real problem of teaching the deaf 
is in providing motivation, which is cen- 
tral to all learning and the possibility 
of total development is more likely when 
the student is self-motivated. Therefore, 
the education of the deaf student should 
be a continuous and continual process in 
which all educational procedures empha- 
size student participation. As teachers, 
we should progressively reduce our roles 
as preceptors, concentrating more on or- 
ganizing and conducting learning ex- 
periences that may be carried over to 
other areas of school work such as the 
vocational shop, athletic sites, dormitory 
and auditorium where learning may con- 
tinue to weave. We should merely ar- 
range the environment for learning and 
stimulate and guide the student’s activi- 
ties in that environment. A deaf student 
realizes that learning can be interesting 
when he is convinced that he can learn 
on his own. 

Ideally, after-class situations should 
include periodical consultation with suc- 
cessful deaf adults, preferably but not 
necessarily the prelingually deafened, re- 
garding the secrets of their achievements. 
This is one outstanding teaching aid. I 
consider it far more fruitful than the 
spending of vast sums for the advance- 
ment of research and academic intellec- 
tualism in an attempt to bring deaf 
pupils to the same level as_ hearing 
learners. Just as athletes ask super stars 
how they came to be that way; just as 
politicians ask President Johnson how 
they themselves may occupy the White 
House; or as English majors ask authors 
what it takes to be master writers, so 
should successful deaf adults be con- 
sulted about the secrets of their achieve- 
ments. This is not stated in egotism; 
it is just my personal way of thanking 
those deaf adults whose unfailing patience 
and time-consuming efforts have helped 
to bring about my present level of suc- 
cess. 

With all the above things firmly in 
mind, a group of conscientious deaf adults, 
headed by Mervin Garretson of Montana 
and Gallaudet College, Marvin Rood of 
West Virginia and the late G. Dewey 
Coates of Missouri, got together at the 
1960 National Association of the Deaf 
convention in Dallas to lay the founda- 
tion of our present Junior NAD. The pri- 
mary objective then as well as today was 
to stimulate national effort among edu- 
cators of the deaf in bringing out the 
best that deaf young people are capable 
of performing—a _ collective effort  to- 
wards their maximum total growth 
through involvement in motivation-con- 
scious programs. More accurately, the 
Junior NAD is the melting pot of all 
schools in the national sharing of ideas 
that develop the deaf youth’s self-directed 
learning and leadership through learning 


motivated by practical experiences. 

The Junior NAD is the property of your 
school. The NAD sanctions it, but your 
school directs it according to the immedi- 
ate and particular needs of your total 
growth. The program is national only in 
the sharing of ideas and _ recognition 
through publication of the Junior Deaf 
American which is planned, written, ed- 
ited and printed by students on rotating 
basis four times a year in November, 
January, March and May. We also have 
a full page exclusively for news about 
our chapter activities in the NAD’s DEAF 
AMERICAN, the national magazine for 
all the deaf, written by sponsors on ro- 
tating basis. 

The annual voluntary dues of fifty cents 
per member defray the printing costs 
of the Junior Deaf American, postage, 
membership pins and cards, chapter cer- 
tificates and official Junior NAD station- 
ery for chapter secretaries. 

Our official awards for the present 
scholastic year, all in form of plaques 
donated on a rotating basis are: 

JDA All-American football team (11 
players) 

Thomas C. Lewellyn Award (outstand- 
ing lineman) 

Frederick Neesam Award (outstanding 
back) 

JDA All-American basketball team (five 
players) 

Anthony L. Panella Award (outstand- 
ing basketball player) 

JDA All-American track and field team 
(13 athletes) 

S. Robey Burns Award 
track man) 

Edwin Booth Chapter Service Award 

Byron B. Burnes Leadership Award 

Robert Greenman Creative Writing 
Award 

David Peikoff Athlete-Scholar Award 

Art Kruger Athlete-of-the-Year Award 

The Junior NAD program is open to 
all schools—right now and always. It is 
not necessary to have a Junior NAD chap- 
ter in order to participate in the ac- 
tivities or to be eligible for any of the 
above-mentioned awards. We are not 
clannish in any way, and we do not 
want it ever said that we are; we just 
cannot afford to be, for our chief busi- 
ness is that of getting all the deaf young 
people, wherever they are, motivated to 
do better and better in the scheme of 
things. 

Our most popular and coveted award 
is the Greenman Creative Writing Award 
for excellence in expressive writing. A 
pleasant surprise, this year’s contest has 
attracted over 100 entries. The award 
serves to motivate the students to write, 
write and write until it hopefully becomes 
a habit. Cash prizes of $25, $15 and $10 
accompany the first, second and third 
places, respectively, compliments of the 
NAD. 

Some of the other basic concepts that 
justify the existence of the Junior NAD 
as a necessary and useful organization 
are explained herewith. Paternalism— 
The Junior NAD fights paternalism be- 
cause it deprives the deaf individual of 
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his motivation to do things for himself 
and develop his own character and inde- 
pendence. 

When I was your age, I wondered why 
it was so difficult to realize my aspira- 
tions. Many skills seemed to be above 
and beyond my ability to acquire them. 
I especially wanted to have a good com- 
mand of the English language and to 
be an identity with something special to 
offer. 

I know now why it was so difficult and 
today I want to tell you why: I lacked 
self-discipline. You probably are more 
familiar with the term, self-improvement, 
which is often used in the place of self- 
discipline. Both terms mean hard work 
on ourselves by ourselves over a period 
of many years. When you have self- 
discipline, you are master of yourself— 
you control your temper, your thoughts, 
your actions—you are a king ruling the 
most difficult kingdom in the world— 
yourself. 

Self-discipline is an old American tra- 
dition. It goes back to the very begin- 
nings of the American colonies, for self- 
improvement was one of the prime mo- 
tives of the early settlers. The Virginia 
colonists were seekers of fortune. The 
Puritans sought improved religious life. 
The New World was, for succeeding gen- 
erations of settlers and immigrants, the 
land of opportunity, the place in which 
to seek a better life than they had known 
in Europe. 

Strange as it seems, a typical deaf per- 
son develops self-discipline much later 
than an average hearing person. He 
seems to think that if he waits long 
enough, someone will confer upon him 
a full-grown attitude of self-discipline 
without his having to earn it. This is a 
habit that he develops in school by utiliz- 
ing the so-called ‘“‘privileges’’ created 
out of sympathy for his deafness. I was 
such a person and I did not realize then 
that in so doing, I was actually being 
stunted by the potentially worst enemy 
of my life—my own deafness. Deafness 
in itself it not a handicap but the fact 
that we make it a means of shirking our 
responsibilities makes it so. Conversely, 
when we fight it—when we have self- 
discipline—our deafness can become our 
most influential source of success and 
satisfaction in a job well done. 


You are now in your late adolescence, 
a golden stage of life, a period of ex- 
ploration. Adolescence means, literally, 
growing up, becoming an adult. It is 
the process of trying out various modes 
of adult behavior and of ascertaining 
which of those are most consistent with 
your “‘self.’”’ You must personally ex- 
plore, for this is the only sensible way 
of knowing yourself and of establishing 
your self-identity. You must personally 
seek the opportunities to develop mature 
work habits. You are the best builder 
of your adult structure, second to none. 

In home or school, you are automatic- 
ally a group member. The attitude is 
typically that one should help; sympa- 
thetic cooperation is the ideal, helpful- 
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ness is the practice. You can interpret 
things to suit yourself. In the adult world, 
no one claims you. With no support or 
aid, you are alone, with no excuses. You 
are responsible for everything you do. 
Cooperation exists, of course, but it is the 
exception, rather than the rule. You 
want to rebel, but you do not know what 
to rebel against, for self and society are 
abstractions with which you are not 
familiar—and so you will probably floun- 
der. Being alone in the world and be- 
ing entirely accountable for what you 
are and for what you do is a responsibil- 
ity that requires years to develop—with 
adult guidance during your formative 
years and self-discipline then and later. 


An average deaf person spends 12 years 
in school and some 50 years in the adult 
world. Adequate and genuine help is 
offered only during these 12 years. This 
time to develop self-discipline is when 
you are in school. Your teachers and 
successful deaf adults have the greatest 
understanding of why you are what you 
are, what you have been able to do, and 
what you may be able to do. No one 
else is going to really understand you 
this much until a great length of time 
has passed. Their complete commitment 
has been and will always be ‘‘to the deaf 
of the Fanwood School for the Deaf.’ 
They have a great desire to help you. 
They have to an uncommon degree the 
understanding of what is good for you, 
what you want and need. 


It is well to remind you that their 
services are offered gratis. Perhaps you 
would rather pay someone so much 
money to learn how to do better at some- 
thing. When you pay for something, you 
do not necessarily get the best results. 
We do not want you to make the same 
mistake which a New York lawyer made 
a few years ago. He had a long ill- 
ness. He visited many doctors within and 
without his area to no avail. He flew 
to Europe and returned with the same 
results. Penniless, he met his former 
teacher on a street and he was advised 
to try the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Min- 
nesota. The lawyer made the trip to 
Minnesota on a loan. The doctor exam- 
ined him and located the trouble at last. 
He was given a prescription slip and he 
tried it for a week. He almost immedi- 
ately regained his health. His prescrip- 
tion read: ‘Drink eight glasses of water 
daily.’”’ Drinking water is everywhere, 
free of charge. 


Another real-life story is worth men- 
tioning here, a story stressing the im- 
portance of asking questions while in 
school, questions regarding word mean- 
ings, for example. A few years ago a 
man was standing on a corner in New 
York City, his head upturned slightly 
toward the Empire State Building. A 
pedestrian came by and, seeing the man 
looking up, he stopped and also looked 
up to see what was going on. Another 
pedestrian did the same and before long, 
the intersection was packed with curious 
people expecting a suicide try or some- 
thing. A riot ensued—police cars, ambu- 


lances and fire engines roared to the 
scene. The building was going to be 
bombed, rumor had it, and so the ele- 
vators were ordered out of operation and 
the whole building cleared. After trying 
everything humanly possible to locate 
the ‘‘trouble,’’ the authorities concluded 
that there was nothing wrong. An inves- 
tigation discovered that the man standing 
on the corner was the core of it all; that 
if the first pedestrian had gone to the 
trouble of asking what he was looking 
at, the whole situation would not have 
happened—the man was blind. If you 
do not ask questions today, you may end 
up in a “‘riot’’ of unpleasant experiences 
—a “riot” of words you do not know, 
for example, a riot which will be never- 
ending. 

If you are much the same as I was at 
your age, your main problem is self- 
discipline. You are foolish if you try 
to place the blame for your shortcomings 
elsewhere. You must remember that you 
are in school to learn and that your 
teachers cannot teach unless you want 
to learn. At the University of Maryland 
where I am doing graduate work, I get 
little benefit from the professor’s lectures. 
Expert lipreading would be no solution 
for the professor speaks away from the 
audience, walks back and worth, talks 
to the floor, out of the window or to the 
blackboard. I merely sit through the 
class attacking my books and gathering 
what little information I can from oth- 
ers’ notes. Notetaking is not much, real- 
ly, for the students normally use ‘“‘mem- 
ory crutch’’ words, words that only they 
can expand into ideas later on, the few 
words that represent many thoughts. 
These conditions notwithstanding, I man- 
age to produce grades that I never could 
attain in school under the most favor- 
able conditions such as the teachers’ use 
of the language of signs, for example. 
This is not stated in egotism—this is 
just my way of trying to convince you 
that any deaf person’s level of attain- 
ment, be it academic or industrial, is, 
more often than not, basically the result 
of his self-discipline. 

Job Preparedness—The Junior NAD has 
many possibilities for development of 
self-sufficiency so necessary for gainful 
employment. A realistic program of role- 
playing situations, for example, can be 
arranged to attack such common stum- 
bling blocks as the interview, the appli- 
cation form, the misunderstanding of test 
directions, that often prevent the other- 
wise adequate deaf applicant from get- 
ting a job. 

One glaring fault of deaf applicants in 
their quest for employment is their ten- 
dency to bring hearing relatives or 
friends as advisors or interpreters. They 
should be made to realize that by doing 
this, they are putting their self-sufficiency 
in question. They need to understand the 
importance of the “‘self-sufficiency im- 
age’’ when seeking employment. This is 
especially important for technological ad- 
vances have drastically reduced the num- 
ber of jobs normally available for deaf 
youths. 
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Influence of Reading—Through heavy 
emphasis on awards for writing and dis- 
tribution of two official national publi- 
cations of, by, and for all deaf youths 
(the JDA and the JDA Literary Issue, 
which will be printed in October by the 
NJSD) the Junior NAD strives to elevate 
the overall level of interest in reading 
among deaf youths. Stress is always 
placed on the fact that two kinds of ex- 
periences formulate our character—living 
and reading experiences. The latter ex- 
periences are referred to as books, maga- 
zines and papers which tool ideas and 
attitudes into our characters. Reading 
is one essential compensation for what 
the deaf lack in actual living experiences. 

They must realize that when a person 
authors a book, he is, in effect, putting 
into visible form, for the economy of our 
personal advancement, his thoughts de- 
rived from many years of experience 
from which we may gather ideas to ac- 
celerate our own mental age. Our think- 
ing is not bound by our chronological age. 
Any deaf person, if he will develop a 
passion for reading, can compete with his 
hearing contemporaries on equal terms. 

Leadership—The quickest way to be- 
come a cultured and refined deaf person 
is to participate actively in your Junior 
NAD leadership activities. What is lead- 
ership? It may be interpreted in many 
ways. Our Junior NAD definition for it 
is the art of utilizing human potential— 
the art of convincing youths that they 
have potentialities far beyond their imag- 
ination that can be trained for productive 
use. One great handicap of deaf youths 
is their inclination to underestimate their 
abilities—their tendency to sell them- 
selves short. The causes of this may be 
interpreted as: (1) their failure to recog- 
nize their high potential as human _ be- 
ings; (2) their erratic use of their abili- 
ties. 

The main essences of leadership are 
our love to make things better and to 
develop a better public image of the 
deaf. A real leader is, ideally, one who 
makes more leaders; one who performs 
without having been assigned to perform. 
He does not care whose job it is to per- 
form a task nor who gets the credit so 
long as it is performed for the sake of 
making things better. He shuns publicity 
or praise unless they have inspirational 
values. He shuns publicity because he 
looks at it as a possible sedative against 
attainment of his maximum potential. 
He does not seek excuses for his fail- 
ures because he knows that success is 
measured in terms of performance alone, 
not by what he would have done but for 
this and that. He does not tell you how 
hard it was to do the job or about the 
obstacles that had to be overcome. His- 
tory never measures handicaps. It counts 
only one thing—performance. 

Terry Dykstra, a junior at the New 
Mexico School for the Deaf, wrote in the 
January issue of the JDA that the leader 
is essentially one who has “‘the ability 


to put other people before himself’’; lead- 
ership is doing things for people. It is 
not related to office-holding. ‘‘None of 
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us must ever forget that we are servants 
of the people,’’ President Johnson has 
said. 

George Washington built the foundation 
of our present society with a lot of sacri- 
fice, even though he knew that he would 
not live to enjoy the benefits our nation 
would provide after it matured. 

Thomas Jefferson, the father of our 
democracy, changed old laws for our wel- 
fare at the expense of his prospective 
wealth. One notable change was the law 
by which the eldest son inherited every- 
thing. Jefferson himself was the oldest 
son. 

To these great men and many others, 
we owe the freedom that we enjoy today. 
We did not earn it. It is the gift of our 
heritage. 


Self-Leadership—Why do people want 
to be leaders? They become leaders 
mostly to realize their potential. Success 
thrives on pressure. Only rare deaf in- 
dividuais can perform anywhere near 
their capacity unless they are under some 
outside pressure. Self-leadership, there- 
for, is the first rule of success. Self- 
leadership? This refers to forceful ex- 
ploration and exploitation of your potenti- 
alities. A self-leader is one who on his 
own initiative reaches out for an oppor- 
tunity to do good; one who shapes his 
environment to push him in the direction 
he wants to go. We can control our en- 
vironment. We can, to some extent, pick 
our Own standards with their correspond- 
ing pressures. We must accept this pres- 
sure as our compensation for the ab- 
sence of sound experiences. 

In the frontier days a man could prove 
his dominance by being the best man 
with a gun or with his fists. In our day, 
he must be best with his head. This 
does not mean smartest, or most highly 
trained but rather best disciplined in 
understanding the needs and_ interests 
of the group and especially in the desire 
to fulfill those needs. 

Self-imposed pressures are largely re- 
sponsible for the boxing greatness of 
Cassius Clay. This greatness surprises 
even Clay himself. The source of his 
pressure, of course, is his big mouth. 
He has the habit of telling the public how 
great a fighter he is, how he would fin- 
ish Chivalo in round eight, Patterson in 
two, and both London and Terrel in the 
same round on the same day. His state- 
ments invited enormous publicity to 
which I would attribute his conscientious 
training program that could not help but 
develop him into a fighter beyond his 
own imaginings. Big things are often 
done by people whose only qualification 
is willingness. 

One effective way to develop a good 
command of the English language is to 
become a leader of your Junior NAD 
or student government organization. The 
members are always anxious to serve the 
cause, not the leader. This definitely 
calls for clear thinking on the part of 
the leader. Definition of the goals re- 
quires clear thinking, in turn, calls for 
the habit of writing down your thoughts. 


This procedure encourages clarification 
and expansion of your thought processes. 
The leader must understand the rela- 
tionship between organization and writ- 
ten plans. He must be able to think 
clearly and write his thoughts as they 
concern his leadership responsibilities. 
A common interest and understanding 
among group members are essential to 
success in group activities. This cannot 
be attained with any kind of permanence 
unless it is written. I have found this 
to be true either in leading a group or 
in directing my life in at least five ways: 
(1) the written word can be much more 
easily communicated to others; (2) writ- 
ing a thought is a great aid to remem- 
bering it; (3) writing a thought helps us 
to see its inconsistencies (if it is awk- 
ward, this becomes more obvious); (4) 
if we see a thought in writing and com- 
pare it with others, we can much more 
easily evaluate its importance; and (5) 
the process of writing and clarifying our 
thinking helps us expand the thought 
and develop new ideas. Thus, there are 
unlimited ways in which the ‘“‘writing it 
down” habit can greatly increase your 
effectiveness as a leader as well as an 
individual. 

Clear thinking and communication are 
the two special reasons why I decided 
to assume the responsibility as the na- 
tional director of the Junior NAD. I 
must have a good command of the 
English language because this is the 
basis for my success as the Dean of 
Preparatory Men at Gallaudet College 
in particular and my contributions to 
the deaf world in general. 

I hope that I have given you some 
ideas on how to develop into complete 
deaf citizens, which is the aim of every 
thinking person, the Junior NAD way. 
God bless you all. 

(Any questions? 
answer them.) 


I shall be glad to 


SALE 


WIRELESS BABY CRY 
SIGNAL 


Transmitter in baby’s bedroom; receiver in par 
ents’ bedroom or any room; no extension cord. 


WIRELESS DOOR BELL SIGNALS 
AUTOMATIC FLASH LIGHT SIGNAL 
Transmitter from door bell 

Receiver for each room 

One signal from one or two door bells. 
AUTOMATIC STEADY AND 
FLASH LIGHT SIGNALS 
Transmitter from door bell 
Receiver for each room 

Two signals from two door bells. 
lights averege of 15 seconds. 
wiring except from door bells. 
BABY CRY SIGNAL 

Very sensitive: Gray aluminum case is_ in- 
cluded, switch-volume control, microphone, pilot 
ae fuse and one receptacle for light and 
uzzer. 


115V AC BUZZER 
DOOR BELL SIGNALS 


AUTOMATIC FLASH LIGHT SIGNAL -_.. $25.00 
One signal from one or two door bells. 
AUTOMATIC STEADY AND 
FLASH LIGHT SIGNALS 
Two signals from two door bells. 
lights average of 15 seconds. 
Heller’s Instrument Works 


621 Avalon Avenue 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 95401 


Both turn off 
No_ installation 


Both turn off 
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Answers to Parliamentary 
Procedure 
(See page 20) 

1. Since the objection was made after 
debate started, it is legal. If the objec- 
tion had been made before debate had 
started, it would require a %4 vote to 
sustain the objection. 

2. Yes, but in most organizations it 
would be considered as in very poor taste. 
It is out of order to arraign the motives 
of a member. It is usually best to con- 
fine remarks concerning a candidate to 
speak in favor of the candidate one favors. 

3. Usually, a member whose dues are 
in arrears is still in good standing. If 
not in ‘‘good standing,’’ he is subject to 
action by the organization, e.g., he may 
be dropped from membership for failure 
to pay his dues. The bylaws should clear- 
ly define the procedures whereby a per- 
son is removed from membership. In 
many organizations dues are not collected 
until after the new membership year has 
begun, when every member is technically 
in arrears. 

4. No. A budget is just a tentative 
allocation of funds based upon the needs 
for an organization what it hopes it will 
be able to spend. Otherwise the club 
could very easily and quickly overdraw 
its bank account. Parliamentary law 
books have nothing to say on this sub- 
ject. It is merely a matter of good busi- 
ness policies. 

5. A standing committee is appointed 
to serve during the life of the session, 
or for the stated time, as a year. A 
special committee is appointed for a spe- 
cial purpose or task and exists until the 
purpose is accomplished. 

6. The bylaws should name the officers 
or other members who are to serve as 
the board members. 

7. No. He should withdraw when any 
business concerning himself is under dis- 
cussion, but in case he remains by the 
assembly’s indulgence, he should not 
vote. 

8. Only once, but the Chair may speak 
twice. First, when he states the reason 
for making the ruling, and last, at the 
close of debate in answering to argument 
against his decision. 

9. No. A member of the nominating 
committee can vote, the same as any 
other member. 

10. To the rules of order or standing 
rules, not to the constitution or bylaws 
unless they contain a provision to that 
effect. For instance, when a member 
moves to “‘suspend the rules’’ he proposes 
that the particular standing rule blocking 
the desired action be suspended tempor- 
arily. This requires a majority vote with- 
out debate. If rules of order, it requires 
a 24 vote without debate, in either case 
for the current meeting only. 


More than 277,000 pedestrians were in- 
jured in traffic accidents in 1966, says 
The Travelers Insurance Companies. Of 
this toll, approximately 69,000 were in- 
jured while crossing between intersections. 
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e‘ .. Howard is sharp as a pantomimist a-la-satire . . 


NATIONAL FRATERNAL SOCIETY 
of the DEAF 


Proudly Presents 


The Fast Rising Pantomimist 


HOWARD PALMER 


July 19, 1967 


Statler-Hilton Hotel, New York City 


e “Howard Palmer is definitely professional calibre as a pantomim- 


ist. His portrayal of emotions, expressions, thoughts is very vivid 
and obviously contagious among his audiences.”—Don Pettingill, 
Director of Counseling Services for the Deaf in Texas and Board 
Member of NAD. 


“Howard Palmer inspired roars of laughter without telling a 
joke . . .’—Rose Ellen Osborne, The Kansas City Star. 


“Last night Howard Palmer amazed a delighted audience with 
his verve and versatility as he performed act after act with pro- 
fessional aplomb.”—Editor James Keith, The Utica Advertiser. 


“Howard Palmer’s performance in Louisiana was very good, I 
thought . . . He signs quite a bit in his performance whereas the 
true mime conveys his message via body movements or facial ex- 
pressions . . .’—Rex Lowman, Chairman of the Economics De- 
partment at Gallaudet College. 


“A pantomimist that I see in Howard Palmer is, as a rule, a born 
actor . . . he has risen to great heights to become a master in 
getting the audience to sense his thoughts and feelings in a true 
pantomimic style.”’—Max Mossel; mathematics teacher, Missouri 
School for the Deaf. 


.’—Editor 
Allan Bubeck, The Deaf Texan magazine. 


“Howard Palmer is a born actor and pantomimist .. . 
been well accepted in public programs in Mississippi . . .”— 
Robert Brown, Superintendent of Mississippi School for the Deaf. 


‘ 


‘.. . Howard can make one enjoy being out in an audience—he 
seems to carry you right along with him, and that is really some- 
thing. . . I think his star will rise high within a very short time.” 
—Dr. W. T. Griffing, Oklahoma. 
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A DICTIONARY OF IRIOMS FOR 
THE DEAF 
American School for the Deaf 

Dr. Maxine Tull Boatner, project di- 
rector, and her group of co-workers did 
a prodigious task in writing “‘a Diction- 
ary of Idioms for the Deaf.’’ They started 
on Dr. J. L. Smith’s ‘English Phrases 
and Idioms’ (1916), but found it gave 
no definitions at all, just examples. Dr. 
Edmund B. Boatner, superintendent of 
the American School for the Deaf, West 
Hartford, Connecticut, who launched this 
project, cautions us to remember that 
this is no discredit to the late Dr. Smith 
(of the Minnesota School), that he was 
a very great man to have accomplished 
so much with his book, singlehanded, 
even when he was teaching, whereas the 
American School doing the new book 
had facilities, funds and staff. So with 
the new book Mrs. Boatner and staff 
actually started from scratch and worked 
on each and every item—to the tune of 
364 7x914-inch pages and over 4000 idioms 
and phrases and giving definitions and 
examples. All up to date, since, you 
know, language changes and new idioms 
and phrases crop up all the time. 

Anyone interested in procuring a copy 
may write to the American School for 
the Deaf, attention of Mrs. Beyer, 139 
North Main Street, West Hartford, Con- 
necticut 06107. Price: $2.50 per copy. 


Lurking in each of the hundreds of 
idioms and phrases is a story, or rather 
a clever turn of the phrase that tickles 
and intrigues one. The following is 
taken at random: 

‘Don’t look a gift horse in the mouth.” 
‘Cart before horse.’ ‘Fish or cut bait.” 
“Play cat and mouse with.’ “Read the 
riot act.’’ “‘Bats in one’s belfry.” ‘Turn 
a deaf ear to.’’ ‘Blind leading blind.” 
“Crocodile tears.’ ‘‘Cast pearls before 
swine.” 

Or something more intriguing, uncom- 
mon: 

“Go off half-cocked.’’ ‘Hear the beat 
of.’’ ‘“‘Gopher ball.’’ “‘Joe Doakes.” “‘On 
the Q.T.’’ ‘‘Hoist by one’s own petard.”’ 
“As sixes and sevens.’ “Carrot and 
stick.”’ 

The following was taken from the Fore- 
word to the book: 


Teachers are prone to treasure classic 
examples of their pupils’ expressions and 
sayings. Teachers of the deaf are no 
exception, and some of these have crept 
into the literature on the deaf. In the 
early days of the American School at 
Hartford there were many visitors, both 
local and foreign. One elderly gentle- 
man wanted to test a class of deaf pupils 
on religious instruction. He wrote on a 
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Humo. 


AMONG THE DEAF 


By Toivo Lindholm 
4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside, California 92506 


slate, ‘“‘What is the chief end of man?” 
A bright boy, after studying the question 
for some time, rushed to the slate with a 
confident look and wrote, “I am not sure 
but I think it must be his head.” 

Another boy in more recent years was 
scouring his neighborhood for summer 
work. He knocked on doors and showed 
a note to each housewife as the door 
opened. ‘“‘Will you please give me the 
works?”’ the note said, and he wondered 
why each lady laughed and closed her 
door. Finally, one more understanding 
lady pursued the pencil and pad conver- 
sation and learned that the lad wanted a 
job. 

Dr. Boatner kindly sent me an anecdote 
that Mrs. Boatner told him years ago: 

A very bright boy in her class once 
wrote that his pen was very “smart.” 
When she read it, she told him that pens 
could not be smart, thinking of course 
in terms of intelligence. This baffled 
him and he produced a newspaper ad- 
vertisement showing certain ladies shoes 
designated as being ‘“‘smart.’’ He asked 
her, “If a shoe can be smart, why can’t 
a pen be smart?’’ This just goes to show 
that the English language is the darndest 
thing and that the best way to get it is 
by having it flow through your ears un- 
til you are saturated with the usage. 

The expression ‘dialogue of the deaf’’ 
is suddenly common. Fact is, it’s turned 
up twice the same day. (May 7, 1967) in 
two different papers, by two different 
writers obviously, on two different sub- 
jects in different locales. 

In the Los Angeles Herald-Examiner 
in the ‘‘Newsscope’’ column (no byline) 
describing Ho Chi Minh caught in a Sino- 
Russian bind was the following para- 
graph: 

“The Vietnamese look blank. When it 
comes their turn to speak, they praise 
the Chinese for their aid, thank the Rus- 
sians for all they have done. It is a dia- 
logue of deaf-mutes which everyone un- 
derstands.”” The same column says Ho 
speaks eight languages—and one of them 
is silence. 

In the Riverside Press-Enterprise, How- 
ard K. Smith, in a syndicated column, 
wrote: 

“The new burst of argument over Viet- 
nam, sprung by the speeches of Senator 
McGovern and General Westmoreland, 
illustrates a sad point. The debate has 
turned into a dialogue of the deaf. Neither 
side is listening. Emotion has diverted 
argument down tangential and irrelevant 
paths.”’ 

As seems from the two examples, the 
expression is positive, perhaps, on one 
hand, and negative on the other. 


Dr. Irving S. Fusfeld sent this one: 
ONCE IS ENOUGH 

I had just finished examining and treat- 
ing an elderly deaf patient in her home. 
As I got ready to leave, she asked in a 
loud voice, ‘““How much, Doctor?’’ When 
I said, ‘Eight dollars,’ she bellowed: 
“Eh? How much?” At that point I re- 
membered I’d injected penicillin, so I 
corrected my fee and replied, ‘‘Ten dol- 
lars.”” Came the prompt response: “I 
heard you the first time.’’—Marvin L. 
Thompson, M.D., in Medical Economics 


This one came with a query: 


A woman saw a picture of the new 
Boeing 747 plane that will carry 490 pas- 
sengers. You'll never get me on one 
of those,’ she said. “I refuse to fly in 
a plane larger than the college I went 
to.”’-—Verne J. Riordan in the Reader’s 


Digest. 


Queried Mrs. Roy Holcomb of. Indian- 
apolis: “‘Gallaudet College?’’ 


Gallaudet College Confers 
Five Honorary Degrees 


Gallaudet College conferred honorary 
degrees to five distinguished people, in- 
cluding three of its deaf graduates, at 
the college’s 103rd Commencement on 
June 12. 


Mr. Joseph George Demeza, superinten- 
dent of the Ontario School for the Deaf 
in Belleville, Ontario, Canada, and Mr. 
Virgil Wood Epperson, superintendent of 
the Washington School for the Deaf in 
Vancouver, received Doctor of Letters 
degrees. Mr. Demeza was the commence- 
ment speaker. 


The Gallaudet graduates who received 
honorary degrees were Mrs. Regina Ol- 
son Hughes, botanical illustrator for the 
Agriculture Research Service of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture in Beltsville, 
Md.; Mr. James Nestor Orman, prin- 
cipal of the Illinois School for the Deaf in 
Jacksonville; and the Rev. Canon Wil- 
liam Maurice Lange, Jr., Episcopal Mis- 
sionary to the Deaf from Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mrs. Hughes and Mr. Orman received 
Doctor of Humane Letters degrees. Rev. 
Lange, who delivered the baccalaureate 
sermon on June 12, was awarded the Doc- 
tor of Divinity degree. 

Also awarded at the 103rd commence- 
ment were 90 bachelors and 22 masters 
degrees. 


Church Directory 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 


ST. ANN’S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 


426 West End Ave. near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 


The Rev. Eric J. Whiting, Vicar 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 
New York, N. Y. 10024 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Robert G. Sanderson, President 


HOME 
OFFICE 


NOTES 


By Frederick C. Schreiber 


This month has brought about consid- 
erable changes and problems. First we 
lost our clerk-typist, Lillie Payne. Mrs. 
Payne left us to move to West Virginia 
and we have been operating without her 
services since the middle of May. It is 
hoped that we’ll be able to hire two tem- 
porary workers for the summer in ac- 
cordance with the Federal Campaign to 
Hire a Student for the Summer. 


Work also was stepped up on the Las 
Vegas convention planning. The Execu- 
tive Secretary doubles in brass as con- 
vention chairman with most of the work 
falling on the capable shoulders of Ned 
Wheeler of Utah who is assistant chair- 
man. Mr. Wheeler’s trip to Las Vegas 
and subsequent report triggered a new 
round of directives so that each com- 
mittee chairman will report monthly 
hereafter. Present arrangements call for 
a very elaborate arrangement. The pro- 
gram editor and our printing chairman, 
Eugene Petersen and Bob Welsh, re- 
spectively, are planning for a program 
that will include color printing. Tentative 
plans include a variety of attractions 
which lead one to wonder if convention- 
eers will have time to sleep. 


May also brought from our accountant 
our annual financial report. This is 
printed elsewhere, but it is interesting 
to compare our actual income with that 
budgeted. Our approved budget called for 
$79,010.00 for two years or an average 
of $39,505.00, while actual costs to the 
NAD were $40,955.75. On the income side 
we did better than budgeted for contribu- 
tions, fell down badly on affiliations, did 
better on Advancing Memberships, came 
close on..state quotas, close on dividends 
and interest, good on publications, very 
good on Captioned Films, poor on serv- 
ices rendered although this was largely 
due to unfinished contracts that were not 
billed for. Convention receipts also ex- 
ceeded our estimated figure. 


Officers’ salaries were down, reflecting 
the change to an Executive Secretary. 
Clerical salaries were higher, travel low- 
er, postage much higher, telephone and 
telegrams exceeded the whole two-year 
budget, so did office supplies, convention 
expenses and advertising. All these are a 
direct result of increased activity in the 
NAD. 
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hand came out very close to its budgeted 
figures at least in the expense department 
where it counts the most. Its expenditure 
of $16,059.00 is only $200 short of the pro- 
jected figure while its income has _ in- 
creased considerably. 


Thus we have one year behind us, a 
successful year, and the only thing that 
appears needed is a stronger affiliation 
drive. There are at least 300 clubs for 
the deaf in this country. We need their 
support and will have to make every 
effort to get it. Affiliation does not in- 
volve any responsibility under our by- 
laws. It is mainly an indication of moral 
support. The affiliation fee is only $10 
per year, which most organizations can 
afford and it would help if our individual 
readers would ask their clubs to affiliate 
with us and show that they are with us 
in our efforts. 


Grants and Contracts: Our work in 
connection with Civil Defense is almost 
completed. Due to. some difficulties, we 
had to ask for a time extension and ex- 
pect to submit our final report to the 
Department of Defense »at the end of 
June. 


Word has just come in that our appli- 
cation for support of the office of the 
Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf 
has been approved. This in turn will 
require the acquisition of additional office 
space and we are fortunate that the suite 
of offices adjourning our present quarters 
is available. However, this new space 
will mean that there will be modifica- 
tions made both there and with our pres- 
ent quarters. Alterations will probably 
start in mid-June for July first occupancy. 


The National Sign Language proposal 
is now in its final stages of preparation. 
It is hoped that this will be approved also 
in a short time, perhaps by July first 
and, if this is approved, will necessitate 
still more space for our staff. 


The Executive Secretary and Mervin D. 
Garretson, Secretary-Treasurer, met with 
Dr. Boyce Williams and Deno Reed of 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion on this on May 19. Mr. Garretson 
is charged with drafting our application. 
Another meeting was scheduled for May 


Correction 


The Order of the Georges listing in 
the May issue of THE DEAF AMER- 
ICAN contained some errors, one of 
which was the omission of Mr. Thomas 
W. Osborne of Florida as a Patron. 


A new list will be printed in the 


September issue. In the meantime, 
the NAD Home Office will appreciate 
its attention being called to other 
errors which may have appeared in 
the May roll of the Georges. 
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31, which enabled us to have our final 
draft ready for submission June 1. 


The RID grant will increase our staff 
by three more people, making a total of 
six full-time employes. 


Our Captioned Films Contract is near- 
ing its end. At the end of April we had 
completed almost 5/6ths of the job and 
expect that we will be finished by June 
30. At that time we will seek a new con- 
tract for fiscal 1967. 


Printing Projects: Work has been un- 
derway for some time to update and mod- 
ernize the NAD collection of pamphlets 
and other educational material. Thanks 
to the generous donation by Mr. Walter 
Krohngold, we have reprinted two 
pamphlets already. We are seeking pro- 
fessional help to design a cover for us 
which we hope will be used on all our 
material. In the future our pamphlets 
and brochures will be instantly recogniz- 
able. We shall also seek to have our 
material updated by the original authors 
before having it printed. Since we have 
considerable material in mimeographed 
form now, when we are through we shall 
have a very respectable collection of 
material. 


Visitors: The Home Office plays host 
to an increasing number of visitors each 
month to the extent that we find it diffi- 
cult to keep track of them all. How- 
ever, one interesting visitor this month 
was Mr. E. Reynolds who is director of 
the Australian Deaf and Dumb Associa- 
tion. Mr. Reynolds honored our office 
with two visits and we were pleased to 
be able to give him a considerable quan- 
tity of material for use by his association. 


Home Office Building: Investigation in- 
to the future NAD Home Office continues. 
In an effort to explore all possibilities, 
estimates were sought from _ several 
sources on the cost of constructing such 
a building. First estimate puts the cost 
at $395,000, exclusive of the land. Cur- 
rent inquiries involve financing with an 
eye toward trying to determine the max- 
imum amount that might be available to 
us with our present capital and then try- 
ing to find out what sort of edifice we 
might get for this sum. 


Since it is not possible, under our by- 
laws, to make any positive moves in this 
direction, all activity is aimed at pro- 
viding our members with detailed in- 
formation so that they will be fully aware 
of all alternatives when the matter goes 
before the convention in 1968. Albert 
Hlibok of New York and Hilbert and Le- 
Roy Dunning of Ohio are assisting in ex- 
ploring the construction phase. 


Legal Fund: The legal fund for the 
Christensen case has topped $2,300. How- 
ever, this is not enough for our purposes 
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and it is hoped that additional funds will 
be coming in. Current status is that we 
won at least this round of the case. The 
Appellate Court ruled that Judge Scott’s 
decision was biased. According to the 
Los Angeles Times there is a possibility 
that Judge Scott will appeal the ruling. 
Additional funds are for this eventuality 
and to help defray the legal costs of all 
parties involved. The NAD slogan—‘‘The 
Child You Save May Be Your Own’’— 
still applies since the response of the 
deaf to attempts to undermine their privi- 
leges as citizens will serve notice to oth- 
ers who might wish to do the same. In 
other words, if the public sees that the 
deaf will fight for what is theirs, they 
will think twice before trying it again. 


The actual decision of the Appellate 
Court is now on hand and according to 
this unanimous opinion, we also achieved 
our own objective which was to protest 
the ruling as being in violation of our 
constitutional rights. The Appellate Jus- 
tices concurred which will be a valuable 
decision in the future. Thus, all that re- 
mains is to collect enough money to in- 
sure that the Christensens will not have 
to do all the sacrificing. While it is true 
that they wanted the child, their de- 
termination has given all deaf people 
some valuable legal protection against 
discrimination for which we should all 
be grateful. 


This summer promises to be a hectic 
one for the Executive Secretary. Cur- 
rently on his calendar are a trip to 
Georgia for consultation with the Georgia 
Association of the Deaf the weekend of 
June 3. June 18 marks the Gallaudet 
College Alumni Association Reunion which 
runs concurrently with the Oral Confer- 
ence in New York; followed by the Con- 
vention of the American Instructors of 
the Deaf in West Hartford. July brings 
the International Catholic Deaf Associa- 
tion’s convention in Montreal, followed 
by the National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf in New York. At the same time, 
NAD representatives will appear in var- 
ious areas. President Sanderson at Wis- 
consin and Washington State; Second 
Vice President Gordon Allen at Montana; 
Frank Turk goes to Florida; Ways and 
Means Chairman Robert Lankenau to a 
fund raiser’s convention in New York; 
First Vice President Jess Smith, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Mervin Garretson and 
Board Member Sam Block are scheduled 
to attend the Congress of the World Fed- 
eration of the Deaf in Warsaw. Mr. Gar- 
retson will also represent the NAD in 
Alabama the first week of June. While 
this is about all that has been settled, 
several other states requested that we 
send representatives and these are be- 
ing processed now. 
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What We Can Do to Improve Communication 
To Facilitate Rehabilitation 
(Talk given at Community Resources Workshop, University of Arizona, 1967) 
By Robert G. Sanderson 


|. Perspectives 


One of the great thrills of my life came 
when I received an invitation to this 
workshop. Here, at last, I thought, is 
the positive evidence that the hearing 
community is becoming aware of deaf 
people and their problems. Something 
was about to be done at the community 
level, at the grass roots level, not merely 
at the far away national level where 
everybody knows, but nobody does. 


This thrill was quickly followed by a 
monumental chill when I realized that 
somebody had selected me for a big job, 
a job for which perhaps many others 
among you might be better qualified 
than I. 


* * * 


I have worked for some years now 
with, for, and among deaf people. I 
would like to share with you some of 
the impressions I have gathered. Of 
course, I do not claim that my view- 
points are the “‘right’’ ones, nor neces- 
sarily the only workable ones; they mere- 
ly are those that I have received as re- 
lated to my own position in time and 
space. Another viewer might receive 
an entirely different impression of the 
same event; and if that other person 
happened to have normal hearing, the 
divergence of views probably would be 
considerable. Sound and sight deliver 
meaningful impressions—much more so 
than the sight alone on which the deaf 
person must depend. Thus a_ hearing 
person and a deaf person, observing the 
same event might easily reach complete- 
ly different conclusions as to its mean- 
ing to themselves. It took me quite a 
while to learn that; and when I finally 
realized it, my philosophy of life and my 
relationship to society and the so-called 
‘hearing world’? began to change. I am 
still in the process of changing. There 
is so much I do not know, so much I 
want to learn ... and so little time. I 
guess, then, the most I can say of my 
efforts is that “‘I’ll do the best I can in 
the time I have.”’ 


Improving communication ... what 
does it mean? In the sense of this work- 
shop I take it to mean that we wish to 
explore ways and means of getting deaf 
people — leaders — together with hearing 
people — leaders — and rubbing them to- 
gether vigorously in the hope that the 
resultant friction will generate some mu- 
tual understanding. From that  under- 
standing we hope that the hearing com- 
munity will become more tolerant and 
acceptant of deaf people as they are, 
and more aware of the serious problems 
they face; we also hope that deaf people 
will achieve a better understanding of 
themselves in relation to hearing society, 


and further understand that they will have 
to make strong and persistent efforts to 
break out of their cultural isolation. Deaf 
people must meet hearing people at least 
half way and try to forget the many years 
of frustration and rejection. 


Il. Some Sociological Aspects of Com- 
munity Interrelations 


What is leadership among deaf people? 
How do we define it? 


We know that many efforts have been 
made to analyze the stuff of which lead- 
ers are made, and we also know that peo- 
ple do not fit principles very well. Lead- 
ers develop helter skelter, born of circum- 
stance, opportunity and coincidence. It 
is quite impossible to say which given 
set of circumstances will develop leaders, 
nor what kind of leaders. However, we 
can make a few generalizations for the 
sake of further discussion since we do 
need to know what type of leader the 
deaf person of the community is apt to 
be and a little of the background train- 
ing he probably received. 

The competent deaf leader very likely 
will be one who has developed skill at 
handling people within the organizations 
to which he belongs. These may be 
state associations of the deaf, local clubs 
of the deaf or even church groups. In 
learning these skills he probably began 
by accepting some position within the 
organization and by his competence in 
doing the job so entrusted to him, and 
by his vocality, achieved recognition. 
Also education, of course, has played a 
certain part; competence is related to 
level of education (again, Caution!—lead- 
ership is unpredictable stuff). Increased 
education generally is followed by in- 
creased ability to handle the basic tool 
of leadership, i.e., our language. 


But here the problems confronted by 
deaf leaders in dealing with language 
affects our discussion. Advanced educa- 
tion, such as a college degree, does not 
guarantee that the deaf person will have 
language competence in dealing with 
hearing people, although he may be a 
master at communicating with other deaf 
people. Many deaf people develop into 
leaders at local, state and national levels 
utterly without benefit of a college de- 
gree. Such people seem to share one 
common trait, it seems to me: that of 
being able to express themselves with 
facility in the language of signs, in writ- 
ing, in speech or in a combination of two 
or more. 

The major leaders are those who also 
have ideas. 

We could go on for quite some time, 
and develop many fascinating generaliza- 
tions on why some deaf people develop 
into leaders and others, equally intelligent 
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and adept, do not; but it is not my pur- 
pose here to do so. Rather I merely 
wished to give you a broad picture of 
the complexity of leadership development 
and touch lightly upon some peculiarities 
of deaf leadership. In summary: Among 
our deaf leaders we may find those who 
are from athletic clubs of the deaf. 
Their own strong inclinations toward 
sports led them there. We may also find 
the sometimes more serious-minded per- 
son who has been through many years 
of struggle with a state association of 
the deaf. He is apt to be one who is 
oriented to problems of deafness as they 
affect all deaf people. Then there will 
be the religious worker, who generally 
is concerned mostly with propagation of 
his own faith and, frequently, family wel- 
fare. 

We can be quite sure that all of these 
types of leaders share another common 
trait: They will be articulate among oth- 
er deaf people and generally inarticulate 
among hearing leaders. 

Communication between the hearing 
and the deaf deserves a moment’s atten- 
tion now—although it is the major topic 
of this workshop. However, I wish merely 
at this point to bring to the forefront sev- 
eral aspects of communication that have 
drawn my own attention: 

Values of deaf people: I believe that 
deaf people have put values upon com- 
munication that differ in important as- 
pects from the values put on communi- 
cation by hearing people. Without at- 
tempting to make an exhaustive analysis, 
several points may be mentioned: 

By and large, communication between 
the deaf and the hearing is apt to be 
utilitarian. Deaf people approach the 
task—and it really is that for many of 
them—as a necessary evil. Need for help 
—seldom the desire to be sociable— 
drives the deaf person to make over- 
tures to hearing people. When deficient 
speech or scrambled language impede 
or prevent full understanding, the deaf 
person may feel rejected and be driven 
further into the cultural isolation that is 
responsible for so many of his problems. 

Even the deaf person who is fortunate 
enough to have developed language be- 
fore the onset of deafness may fall into 
the utilitarian state simply because it is 
the path of least resistance. His com- 
munication skills may thus be used only 
for family communication, a few social 
contacts and essential contacts with the 
general community. But the deaf per- 
son who uses superior communication 
skills (speech, lipreading, writing) in a 
leadership capacity in the general com- 
munity is rare. We may hope that this 
workshop has defined some of the reasons 
why. It is essential that we know. 

Many deaf people have come to feel 
that communication is not worth the ef- 
fort involved; the hearing world does not 
understand them. The pleasures of hear- 
ing people are oriented to the auditory 
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sense, so they have little in common 
with deaf people. Besides, it is more 
than a little irritating to have hearing 
people forever asking the same ques- 
tion, “‘Can you read my lips?’’ Those 
who cannot are pained, sometimes dis- 
gusted; those who can, although they 
may be proud of their ability to do so, 
may (if they are honest) feel anxious 
and attempt to qualify a ‘‘Yes’’ answer. 
One and all they wish that speech and 
lipreading had not been deliberatly over- 
sold to the public. 

But what of the attitudes of hearing 
people? How do they differ from those 
of the deaf? At this point I have only 
my own observations and those of other 
deaf people and the sum total of our ex- 
periences to go by. Since the perceptions 
of the same problem may differ, as I 
have previously suggested, I cannot say 
that we are necessarily right. However, 
we have come to feel that the hearing 
people we meet at virtually all levels 
are uncomfortable with us and with the 
inconvenience we cause them by _ not 
being able to speak and read lips. In 
other words, the hearing world expects 
deaf people to meet them at their level. 

Other factors affecting contacts are 
the image of the deaf that hearing peo- 
ple carry in their minds, personality and 
education factors, and the desire or lack 
of desire that deaf people may have 
toward accepting leadership roles. 


Ill. Improved Interrelations Must Be Pre- 
ceded By Improved Communication. 
The attitudes that deaf people have 
must be modified or altered. They (and 
I include myself each time I use the 
word “‘they’’?) must try to forget past 
rejection and frustration and make earn- 
est and continuing efforts to interest 
hearing people in their problems. They 
must also make an effort to inform them- 
selves of the problems of the general 
community and of the limitations to what 
can be done for special groups. Expecta- 
tions must be reasonable. 

For improved communication the deaf 
must also strive for greater visibility. 
Deaf people must attend meetings of the 
community leadership, be seen and heard 
often. Problems that are always facing 
people will get attention sooner or later; 
but ‘‘out of sight, out of mind!”’ 

This visibility factor is of critical im- 
portance and I believe that the state as- 
sociations of the deaf may perform a 
greater service to their memberships by 
utilizing the principle. 

IV. What Hearing People Can Do 

There is a distinct power structure in 
the community. Various classes of peo- 
ple are found at particular levels, and 
many studies have identified factors 
affecting the positions of the people. I 
shall not attempt a detailed description; 
however, we are interested (or at least 
I am) in the virtual absence of compe- 
tent deaf people in the community lead- 
ership strata. There is a severe lack of 
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deaf leaders even within the deaf com- 
munity. 

Among the more common traits of 
leaders in the power structure are those 
of time and money. People in active 
leadership roles almost always have the 
time through their professional positions; 
and a professional position generally im- 
plies a somewhat better than average 
income. Such people find it easier to 
get off work to attend community meet- 
ings because their employers recognize 
the value to the business of a man who 
is an active community leader. 

On the other hand the deaf person is, 
about 80% of the time, employed in pro- 
duction work or manual skilled and semi- 
skilled labor. This production work is 
translated directly into dollars earned 
for the company so the release of such 
an employe would mean loss of money. 
The employe also would lose family in- 
come that is not easily recovered. 

There are deaf professionals, but they 
are few and far between. Leadership 
demands upon them are quite heavy. 
The average community probably does 
not: have such a deaf person who is active 
in the general community, although there 
may be several who are active in the 
deaf community. 

So? 

So it seems to me that employers of 
the deaf could be sold on the idea that 
development of leadership among deaf 
people would be good for the company 
and good for the community. Such em- 
ployers should permit promising young 
people to attend meetings of importance 
to them without loss of pay or status. 

I would like to ask also that the 
hearing people in the power structure, 
the middle level leaders, be patient with 
the halting, inexpert and tentative at- 
tempts of deaf people to make their needs 
and desires known. In other words, I 
would ask the hearing leaders to be ac- 
ceptant of deaf people as they are and 
not to try to make them fit the image 
of a ‘‘normal’’ person. And I would ask 
hearing people to be tolerant of their 
language deficiencies and not make fun 
of the person who unwittingly. murders 
“The king’s English.’’ Deaf people are 
apt to be quite sensitive about their lan- 
guage disability. 

I would ask the hearing person volun- 
tarily to write until sufficient rapport is 
established for the deaf person to feel 
comfortable about trying his inadequate 
speech and lipreading skills. I would 
say that many (but not all) deaf people 
are offended by the worn-out question, 
“Can you read my lips?’’ If they can, 
they will; if they can’t, they won’t. 

Lastly, I feel that hearing people could 
help deaf people in a very real way if 
they would try to understand and try to 
get to the bottom of the problem. When 
a deaf leader gets up enough nerve to 
approach the hearing community and ask 
for help, it means that the deaf are hurt- 
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ing. If they are rejected they will be 
driven further into their isolation. It 
is not likely that they will ask for help 
again very soon. 


V. What Deaf People Can Do 


Deaf people should cooperate closely 
with their leaders. Leaders need moral 
support in a very real sense; they must 
feel they speak for the group and that 
their efforts are appreciated. Then they 
must state their problems very carefully 
and clearly and even get help if they 
feel their language deficiencies will affect 
their presentation. 

There should also be realistic under- 
standing of what the community can do, 
what its other programs are for various 
minority groups or the disabled. They 
should make a definite effort to find out 
what the proper approach is when seek- 
ing help. Do it the right way, and fol- 
low the formula if there is one. It seems 
that hearing people are more comfortable 
when they can deal with things they are 
accustomed to. 

In other words, deaf people should 
learn the ropes. They should find out 
who the key man is, make an appoint- 
ment and present a carefully planned 
case; then follow up with frequent con- 
tacts, attendance at meetings: Be visible. 

Deaf people can take an interest in 
the community’s other problems too; 
they can join service clubs such as the 
Jaycees, Kiwanis or the Elks or other 
charitable groups and accept active 
roles, even if it merely be helping to 
plan a picnic for the club. With increased 
visibility, increased understanding may 
follow. 

Community meetings are usually an- 
nounced in the newspapers. Deaf leaders 
should attend as often as possible, and 
bring an interpreter along. Visibility 
again. Hearing people will see that deaf 
people have communication problems, 
and seeing is believing. 

Finally, when the opportunity presents 
itself, speak from knowledge and confine 
yourself to that which you know best. 

Perhaps we can all learn something 
from this little verse: 


I’m careful of the words I say 
To keep them soft and sweet; 

I never know from day to day 

Which ones I’ll have to eat! 


It isn’t too early to make your 
plans to attend the next 


NAD 
CONVENTION 


Las Vegas, Nevada 
JUNE 17-22, 1968 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 


April 1967 

Recepits 
State Quotas! s.5h60cec. Se sencacncaacnencssses $4,194.00 
Advancing Memberships -..----------------- 498.50 
Dividends and Interest —~_----.----~..-------- 371.08 
Publications  <.oassanunsnas5% 81.10 
Services Rendered 300.00 
Captioned Films ---~~- 1,321.00 
Convention Receipts 2,340.09 
Reimbursement” sasacnacansuscscnesosctaneeee 1,316.92 
MOal) sSecccsanstosencdsGusaaddennsacacan $10,422.69 


Officers’ “Salaries. <c-<.s0ssececcacnckmsasnnses $ 150.00 


Executive Secretary’s Salary ~..-....-----.- 840.00 
Clerical: Salaries: oi ncescceds on dcekesenspcacess 720.00 
Payroll ‘Taxes © s2sstucsacsasedecappecnasetnann 75.28 
Travel) .Acteecctpeeecet access sac eeeet Seeee nod 52.09 
ROMY .occusancedanacs Soasteccdonocecanacuneeaen 214.00 
Postage: ssiase5. oe ss soeac cb eccenunnceseunaees 50.0 
Telephone & Telegraph ~.-----------.--=----- 122.58 
Freight’ & ‘Express’ ----252 50 case noc as cence 5.2 
Office :Supplies.. 2c. ...8ss22 0 So oecancc een ee 21.9 
Executive Secretary’s Expenses ---..------- 448.86 
Cultural Committee Expenses -~----.-------- 20.5 
onion (NAD “ctesssouccnacnssatuekeaameennae ae 15.15 
Deaf Ameérican Support =....-....-=._.=..--. 1,340.55 
Captioned Films -~-------------------------- 304.91 


Professional Services 
Advertising 
Dues & Subscriptions 
Electricity 


Quon wWenmescasad eislettewemaeransons $4,629.61 
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Statement of Receipts and Expenditures 
For the Year Ended April 30, 1967 


Receipts 

NAD Stpport:.a<2-s--42-se50nese~eeen $ 3,963.55 
Subscriptions: = 2.52.5-4:44--<2csascnncs= 10,724.86 
Back Copies. <os-s2s2--05-o-nceuannssce 165.75 
Advertise? ccsxancwonctensceccucemers 2,243.67 
Other ono iaseesass cores Sena neni 30.70 

TGtal. -ReEceipts”..casecaaaine2>eusceee $17,128.53 

Expenditures 

Printing and Cuts —_------ $11,869.21 
Addressing and Mailing ~~ 485.84 
Second Class Mailing ~~~ 215.00 
Postage and Express —---- 493.72 
Editor’s "Salary =..<==-=--= 1,000.00 
Circulation Manager’s 

Salary 2s heeo see esencn 300.00 
Advertising Manager’s 

Commission: o2.-2-2Gne== 10.50 
Subscription Commissions-_ 65.97 
Editor’s Expenses -~------- 25.66 
Printing, Promotion, etc. — 254.11 
Office Supplies ~-~------- 40.37 
Post Office Box Rent -—--- 6.00 
Advertising - 2262 es asewcewsa 37.50 
Other. 225 ceeekisccesis 655.14 

Total Expenditures ~------. ------- 16,059.02 
Operating Gain ------------ - ----- 1,069.51 
Balance, May 1, 1966 .- ------------- 1,406.14 

Fund Balance ------- ...----------- $ 2,475.65 


Minutes Of The NAD Executive Board Meeting 


Alumni Lounge, E. M. Gallaudet Memorial Library, Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 
Monday and Tuesday, March 27-28, 1967 


Monday, March 27 


9:00: Reading of distributed reports 
pending arrival of all members. 
9:55: President Sanderson formally 


called the meeting to order. Present were 
Sanderson, Smith, Allen, Garretson, Lan- 
kenau, Pettingill, Ramger, Block, Pimen- 
tel, Propp and Executive Secretary 
Schreiber. 

The first item taken up was that a 
complete report of the Board Meeting 
was to be published in THE DEAF 
AMERICAN. A motion was made and 
passed that a recorded roll call vote be 
taken on every issue. Pimentel abstained 
from the voting. Ramger informed the 
Board it would be necessary for him to 
leave for California at the conclusion of 
the evening meeting, so in view of the 
fact he would not be able to participate 
on Tuesday, he was given permission to 
supercede the agenda whenever he felt 
the need to express a special concern 
about items appearing for Tuesday’s 
meeting. The Board discussed the pro- 
posed agenda and added on the follow- 
ing: The National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf, publicity, THE DEAF AMER- 
ICAN, the cultural program, the question 
of taking a stand on honorary degrees 
awarded by Gallaudet College, the let- 
ter from Dr. Howard Rusk requesting ad- 
vice on improvement of rehabilitation 
services to the handicapped, the status 
of the Texas Association of the Deaf, and 
NAD policy with respect to sending rep- 
resentatives to state conventions. 

10:15: The agenda formally adopted, 
the Board took up the question of sending 
delegates to the convention of the World 
Federation of the Deaf at Warsaw, Po- 


land, in August, 1967. Executive Secre- 
tary Schreiber explained that our agree- 
ment with Dennis Ablett of Colonial 
Travel Service provides for one free 
tourist accommodation for every 15 seats 
sold. At this date 10 reservations had 
been sold, with a good possibility of fif- 
teen, and in this manner a strong possi- 
bility that the NAD could see its way to 
send at least one representative with- 
out cost to the association. Following a 
general discussion on means of financing 
delegates to the WFD convention, the 
Ways and Means Committee was ad- 
vised to make a note on WFD travel in 
future budget planning. 


10:30: President Sanderson introduced 
the NAD Office Secretary, Carrell Parker, 
to the Board, and suggested that discus- 
sions continue over coffee and donuts. 


Ramger moved that the NAD make an 
attempt to send two delegates with alter- 
nates to the WFD, but from sources oth- 
er than NAD money. (Smith) Passed 
unanimously. Guidelines and rationale 
for sending two delegates to WFD con- 
ventions were discussed and also the 
custom of bearing gifts from the NAD 
and the deaf people of America to heads 
of foreign associations. Propp (Pettin- 
gill) moved that gifts be taken. Passed 
unanimously. It was agreed to leave the 
final question of tour arrangements to 
the Executive Secretary as an admin- 
istrative decision. Pimentel (Block) 
moved that delegates be selected pri- 
marily from the Board as these were the 
individuals elected by the state associa- 
tions to carry on the work of the NAD. 
Passed, 7-2, with Ramger and Propp 
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against the motion. The following were 
nominated as delegates (with vote count 
on preference scale): Smith 40, Sander- 
son 38, Garretson 31, Block 23, Schreiber 
18. Pimentel (Pettingill) moved that al- 
ternates be selected in the order of the 
vote results. Passed unanimously. Pres- 
ident Sanderson declared Smith the win- 
ner and advised him to await instruc- 
tions from the Home Office. 


11:45: The Board agreed to supercede 
the agenda by taking up discussion of 
the Home Office and the Executive Secre- 
tary. The following report came up for 
discussion. 


Report of Executive Secretary 


Mr. President, 
Members of the Executive Board of 
the NAD: 


In presenting this formal report of 
the first nine months of this fiscal year 
we have prepared separate financial re- 
ports on our fiscal standing which are in- 
corporated here by reference. Please note 
that while our estimated income is com- 
fortably over the budgeted sum, the ex- 
penses are also higher than budgeted. 


This is due in part to inclusion of fringe 
benefits, increased clerical costs and in- 
creased convention expenses. According- 
ly, we are pleased to report that we have 
not only achieved a balanced budget but 
our prospects for 1967-68 are exceedingly 
bright. Without reference to pending 
projects and, based on the proposed 
budget, anticipated income will be $42,000 
while expenses would total $40,000 for a 
net increase of $2,000 for the period. 


But to start at the beginning, the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary assumed his duties in 
mid-July, 1966, serving both as Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and Executive Secretary 
until August 1, 1966. During the ensuing 
months we had the primary responsibil- 
ity of preparing the minutes of the 28th 
Biennial Convention for publication and 
closing out the financial details of the 
RID workshop. 


In connection with the minutes, while 
we have been told that these are con- 
sidered among the best ever, we noted 
the need for preparing bills in duplicate 
to insure that the Secretary-Treasurer 
would have a copy for this purpose. Steps 
will be taken to take care of this. 


The RID details were time-consuming 
but otherwise routine. Except for the 
need to retype the report later on, which 
not only required 44 man-hours of labor, 
but the collating, stapling, mailing, etc., 
consumed an additional 50 hours. 

In the meantime, there was a_ neces- 
sary period of adjustment as the Execu- 
tive Secretary sought to find the exact 
nature and scope of his responsibilities. 
This took time and, while much progress 
has been made, there still seems a need 
for further clarification which will be 
discussed separately. Unfortunately, the 
“‘shakedewn’”’ period was quite lengthy 
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and while necessary, prevented some ac- 
complishments. 

GOVERNMENT GRANTS AND CON- 
TRACTS: The Executive Secretary nego- 
tiated a fixed price contract with the 
Department of Defense for guidelines on 
Civil Defense. We secured a renewal of 
our evaluation contract with Captioned 
Films. We failed to get a grant for 
preparation of study materials from the 
VRA. We put in considerable time on 
the application to the VRA in behalf of 
the Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf. 
This application was before their study 
council a few days ago and unofficially 
appears to have been approved with 
modifications. We prepared an applica- 
tion for support of a national program 
in the language of signs but later had 
another application approved by the VRA 
for a study group meeting on this. As a 
consequence of this study meeting, a new 
application for the Language of Signs 
Program is expected to be ready for sub- 
mission by June 1, 1967. 

Efforts on behalf of the Job Corps 
have proven costly. Although our pro- 
posed guidelines for integrating deaf 
youth into this program has largely been 
accepted, difficulties within the Job Corps 
itself has resulted in an indecision that 
has not only been costly but may eventu- 
ally wreck the whole thing. First, we 
were told that we would have both boys 
and girls. Centers were named and the 
information disseminated. Later girls 
were dropped but the center for boys re- 
affirmed. Recently we were informed 
that this center was unable to accept 
deaf corpsmen and at present a new cen- 
ter is being sought. 

The Home Office also ran a question- 
naire on equipment usage and other data 
with respect to Captioned Films. It is 
our objective to secure a contract for 
handling such equipment; however, no 
action has occurred to date. 


OTHER PROJECTS: We have made at 
least a start at increasing membership. 
During the past nine months, individual 
letters were sent to all members of the 
RID, to all the Professional Rehabilita- 
tion Workers With the Deaf, to the staffs 
of the Tennessee School for the Deaf and 
of Gallaudet College. Also to parents 
of deaf children in the Virginia and In- 
diana Schools for the Deaf as well as 
participants at the San Francisco Work- 
shop, and other workshops. Additional 
letters will be sent out as fast as we 
ean handle them without interrupting the 
normal operations of the Home Office. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica promo- 
tion yielded us a few hundred dollars in 
“finders” fees and this continues to 
trickle in. Our auto liability insurance 
program is temporarily stalled but not 
dead. The NAD Newsletter has become 
a bimonthly item and we have increased 
circulation to cover all NAD Advancing 
Members plus state association officers 
and recommended individuals. Our last 
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mailing was 891 copies but the next 
one, in April, will exceed one thousand. 


Our tour program is so-so. We initiated 
an attempt at a student exchange pro- 
gram for the summer of 1967 with France 
at their instigation and put some time 
into this. Unfortunately we never heard 
from the French again and it appears 
to be a wasted effort. The tour in con- 
nection with the Congress of the World 
Federation of the Deaf has attracted a 
few people already and we hope to be 
able to pick up enough to insure that 
we can send at least one representative 
to this meeting. The East Coast Con- 
vention Club is gaining momentum. But 
with deaf people there is no telling how 
this will turn out. There will be an in- 
tensive advertising program on this later 
with costs charged to the 1968 conven- 
tion although, if successful, the Club can 
absorb them easily. 


The United Fund movement is also off 
to a slow start. President Sanderson and 
I met with Mr. Kenny, the National 
Budget and Consultation Committee’s 
budget director. While it appeared to be 
promising at the time, nothing has been 
accomplished yet. As soon as our fiscal 
year closes and we can furnish a fi- 
nancial report, we will try again. 


In unrelated items, assisted by Mr. 
Dennis Ablett, we have started a move 
to include deaf people in the Lions Club. 
Most recent information has it that an 
initial club will be formed in Alexandria 
within six weeks, all preliminary work 
having been done and clearances secured. 
It is contemplated that this club will be 
an integrated club in the sense that we 
will have roughly half the members deaf. 
The immediate benefit, of course, is in- 
creased integration and an ultimate ob- 
jective is support by the Lions Interna- 
tional for the deaf as well as the blind. 


The Christensen case in California has 
come up for considerable activity. We 
were asked for assistance in January 
1967. After inquiring both of the CAD 
and our own legal counsel, and with the 
approval of President Sanderson, a con- 
tribution of $150 was forwarded to their 
lawyer to help with expenses. We also 
moved to enter the case as ‘‘amicus 
curiae’ and asked for affidavits from 
educators, children of deaf parents, etc., 
for use at the appellate hearing. Inas- 
much as legal costs will run to $3,000 or 
sO, an appeal was prepared for publica- 
tion. in the Newsletter and THE DEAF 
AMERICAN. In addition, the Tri-State 
Association of D. C., Maryland and Vir- 
ginia will undertake a benefit ball for 
this purpose May 6. The Gallaudet Jr. 
NAD is reported to be donating $100 for 
the ball and all local organizations have 
pledged their cooperation. Mr. Tom Cus- 
caden is chairman for the affair. We 
also have reason to believe that the Del 
Ray Lions Club will contribute toward 
meeting these legal fees. 

The NAD has attempted to publicize 
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widely the Kohl report on “Language and 
Education of the Deaf.’ We expect to 
work with the Center for Urban Edu- 
cation on followup studies in this area 
and to provide maximum publicity for 
the results. 

LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES: The Ex- 
ecutive Secretary has testified on be- 
half of the NAD at congressional hearings 
in support of the model high school. We 
have continued to press for adequate 
representation of the deaf on advisory 
committees and have approached sev- 
eral congressmen for support of this ob- 
jective. While we cannot say that we 
have been overwhelmingly successful, we 
still have hopes. Further activity in this 
area awaits instructions from the Board. 

We also made an intensive effort to 
secure a commemorative stamp for T. 
H. Gallaudet. This was unsuccessful. 

Additional activities include testimony 
on behalf of the Virginia Association of 
the Deaf in its attempt to separate the 
schools for the deaf and blind at Staun- 
ton. We provided material for Maryland 
for its resolutions regarding auto liability 
insurance and participated in their rallies, 
attended a Ways and Means Committee 
meeting on special education at Annapo- 
lis. We also furnished odds and ends to 
various states on request. 

STATE ASSOCIATIONS: As previously 
reported, North Carolina has voted to 
rejoin us and will become a Cooperating 
Member in 1968. Pennsylvania is now 
preparing a referendum vote on this ques- 
tion and current information has it that 
Texas will ‘“‘delay’’ payment of its quota. 
Inasmuch as Texas is already in arrears 
for 1965-66, it appears that we shall have 
to suspend the TAD formally. At the 
request of the Georgia Association of 
the Deaf, the Executive Secretary ac- 
companied President Sanderson to At- 
lanta in February. The GAD particularly 
wanted guidance regarding its proposed 
VRA application to establish a register 
of deaf people in the state. They also 
sought assistance in applying for tax- 
exempt status and other matters re- 
garding administration. We had to ad- 
vise that the proposal was not satisfac- 
tory and experts on such surveys have 
offered alternatives of an _ increased 
budget or limiting the register to a single 
county as a pilot project. The final out- 
come is undecided. 

While numerous requests have been 
made on the states for different kinds of 
information, the response has not been 
too good. Nor are the states making 
effective use of our services and we hope 
that it will be possible to have represen- 
tatives at all state conventions in the fu- 
ture to explain our objectives and more 
particularly what we can do to help 
them. It should be emphasized here that 
representatives should be present for the 
entire convention and that it is preferable 
to send someone who is not as_ con- 
veniently located but who can be there 
all the time than another who cannot. In- 
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dications are that we will have an in- 
creased number of members in the state 
associations which will be reflected in our 
receipts. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY'S EX- 
PENSES AND TRAVEL: The Execu- 
tive Secretary has made eight out-of-the- 
immediate-area trips. These included 
North Carolina, Philadelphia (PSAD), 
Cleveland (NCJD), Flint (Mott Founda- 
tion), Hartford (American School), Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania and Cleveland (Peoples 
Printing Company and bowling tourna- 
ment), Atlanta (GAD) and Richmond, 
Virginia. While costs for these trips 
have come from the Executive Secre- 
tary’s expense account, reimbursement 
has come from Hartford, Atlanta and 
Richmond, Virginia. North Carolina has 
also contributed something for his trip 
to their convention. Local travel has not 
been charged to the NAD except when 
cabs are used and parking fees are 
charged only when on official business. 
The Executive Secretary has also been 
limited to the same per diem allowance 
as the Board and others—$16 per diem 
and 7c per mile. 

A major difficulty is in relation to 
workshops and meetings. In some in- 
stances, the recent meeting on the lan- 
guage of signs grant for example, the 
Executive Secretary serves as an ad- 
ministrator and is ‘‘paid’’ for this service. 
Since this is so, he receives no per diem 
allowance locally and since he does not 
actually get paid because these fees ac- 
crue to the NAD in payment for his 
services, it seems wrong to charge his 
expenses to the expense account and ad- 
justment is needed here. 


OFFICE STAFF: We continue to carry 
out the responsibilities of the Home Office 
with Mrs. Parker and Mrs. Payne as our 
sole full-time employes. Through the 
courtesy of Secretary-Treasurer Garret- 
son we have added a part-time employe 
in Mrs. Alyce Stifter who now works one 
day a week as a paid employe, her sal- 
ary being deducted from the Secretary- 
Treasurer’s. In addition, we have sev- 
eral regular volunteers. These include 
Mrs. Donna Cuscaden and Mrs. Meda 
Huchinson who also generally work one 
day a week in the office. Mrs. Kathleen 
Schreiber and Mrs. Betty O’Rourke have 
continued to give us many hours of serv- 
ice in connection with our mailing lists. 
Mr. Frank Turk and the Junior NADers 
are also available on a once-a-week basis. 
In addition, we have occasional volun- 
teers. We also are greatly in debt to 
our movie evaluation teams. There are 
two at Gallaudet plus three additional 
groups. Mr. Roger Scott as assistant 
director for this project heads one group, 
Mr. Robert Duley the second and Mr. 
Alex Ewan the third. 

These groups at present adequately 
service the CFD program. The Home 
Office staff also assists locally-based com- 
mittee chairmen of which we have six in 
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the area, Research and Development, 
Cultural, Civil Service, Legislative, Edu- 
cation and Jr. NAD. However, these 
committees are not the responsibility of 
the Executive Secretary and no attempt 
is made to include their work here. 

This, I believe, concludes my report. 
If there are any items that I have failed 
to cover, we can take them up at the 
proper time. 

For reference, some matters which the 
Board should consider are: Advisory 
Board, Honorary Board, Representatives 
at State Conventions. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Frederick C. Schreiber 
Executive Secretary 


* 


12:15: Recess for lunch. 

1:30: The meeting resumed with some 
discussion about communication between 
the Board and the administrative officers. 
Pettingill (Lankenau) moved that the 
Board indicate by a vote of unanimous 
approval their satisfaction with the way 
the administration has been handling 
matters of communication. Passed. The 
status of the Executive Secretary was 
discussed at great length. Smith (Pettin- 
gill) moved that the Board adopt a policy 
with regard to the expense account of the 
Executive Secretary, permitting leeway 
within budgetary limitations to travel 
and incur other expenses as he deems 
in the best interest of the NAD, subject 
only to transmission of a letter to the 
President justifying such expenses (other 
than those of an_ incidental nature). 
Passed unanimously. Pimentel (Propp) 
moved that whenever there is a NAD 
Workshop where the Executive Secretary 
is paid an honorarium or anything of like 
nature, he may deduct from this pay- 
ment legitimate expenses incurred dur- 
ing the workshop. Smith (Allen) moved 
to amend that all money incoming from 
such workshops be recorded under Serv- 
ices Rendered and all expenditures be 
listed under Special Projects. The amend- 
ment passed, 5-4: Voting for were Smith, 
Propp, Pettingill, Block and Lankenau; 
against: Pimentel, Allen, Garretson and 
Ramger. The main motion as amended 
passed unanimously. 

3:15: Dr. Jerome Schein delivered the 
report on progress to date on the Civil 
Defense project. Following a period of 
question and discussion, the report was 
accepted by the Board. 

4:10: Executive Secretary Schreiber 
reported on negotiations with the Fla- 
mingo Hotel at Las Vegas, Nevada, for 
the NAD convention the week of June 
16-23, 1968. The Board voted unanimously 
for acceptance of the contract as negoti- 
ated. A report on plans for the bowling 
tournament from John Kubis was deliv- 
ered to the Board by the Executive Sec- 
retary. It was the feeling of the Board 
that the NAD bowling tournament would 
not conflict with any other national tour- 
naments and that it was limited to an 
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invitational affair only for members of 
the NAD and cooperating associations. 
With no definite plans for the golf tour- 
nament reported, Ramger (Pettingill) 
moved that the NAD drop the idea of 
having a golf tournament. Passed unan- 
imously. 

5:00: Recess for dinner. 

8:20 p.m.: President Sanderson recon- 
vened the Board at the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Jerald Jordan. Convention busi- 
ness was continued. Pimentel (Pettin- 
gill) moved that the NAD accept a con- 
tract with Jack O’Rourke awarding him 
the program book for a sum of $2,000 
or more, providing that he is to pay all 
printing costs and to reserve 48 pages 
for the NAD to use as it sees fit. The 
voting was 7 for with Ramger and Allen 
abstaining. It was agreed to leave details 
of payment for registration clerks and 
ticket-takers to the convention chairman 
as an administrative responsibility. The 
possibility of Mrs. Lee Katz serving as 
official convention stenotypist was re- 
ceived favorably and left to the chair- 
man as an administrative detail. 

9:45 p.m.: The Home Office building 
report and the stock report were taken 
up together. Reports follow: 

After extensive discussion, Smith 
(Block) moved that the building commit- 
tee continue to search for a new home 
for the NAD at above the $100,000 bracket 
and at the same time investigate all 
possible aspects, including construction 
of our own building and the availability 
of a mortgage loan from the NFSD. 
Passed unanimously. Discussion con- 
tinued on the stock holdings of the NAD, 
with consideration given to the recom- 
mendations of our Chicago bankers. Al- 
len (Smith) moved that the NAD liquidate 
all holdings in Continental Insurance and 
deposit the cash in Savings and Loan 
Certificates. Passed unanimously. Smith 
(Lankenau) moved that the NAD sell 100 
shares of Corn Products and convert to 
Savings and Loan Certificates. Passed 
7-2. 

11:00 p.m.: Recess until Tuesday a.m. 
Tuesday, March 28 


9:15: President Sanderson called the 
meeting to order. Present: Smith, Allen, 
Garretson, Sanderson, Lankenau, Pettin- 
gill, Block, Pimentel, Propp, Schreiber. 
Mrs. Lee Katz as stenotypist. 

Discussion was carried on about NAD 
policy in advertising in different program 
booklets, such as a request from the 
National Invitational Swimming and Div- 
ing Meet. It was explained that NAD 
policy has always been to advertise only 
in meetings of a truly national concern, 
not those of state or local groups due to 
the large expense involved. Garretson 
(Pettingill) moved that the NAD not ad- 
vertise in the swimming meet program. 
Passed unanimously. 

President Sanderson indicated he had 
received a communications system 
through the courtesy of the Oral Deaf 
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Adult Section of the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf (ODAS)—a 
teletype and terminal unit to be attached 
to the telephone. In operation now, San- 
derson noted that the President and the 
Executive Secretary are as close as the 
telephone. The Board authorized the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary to convey an official 
vote of thanks from the Board to the 
R. H. Weitbrecht Company, and to the 
members of the ODAS. 


Lankenau (Block) moved that the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary be authorized to enter 
into agreements for the maintenance of 
the office machinery in the Home Office. 
Passed unanimously. 


10:00: The President reported on the 
Christensen adoption case in California, 
noting that the lawyer had requested 
another extension of time. In discussing 
his meeting with the Christensen attor- 
ney, Sanderson stated that in response 
to his inquiry as to whether the NAD 
could give direct financial help to the 
Christensens, he clarified NAD policy in 
that the organization cannot give money 
directly to individuals, but the NAD can 
expend money in fighting for principles 
which will affect all deaf people. He 
noted that the NAD has ‘ho money budg- 
eted for this case, but advised the lawyer 
that all monies from fund-raising activi- 
ties would go into a legal fund to con- 
tinue the battle. The lawyer advised that 
there may be a possibility that the case 
will end up in the Supreme Court on the 
principle of equal protection under law— 
the 14th Amendment in the U.S. Consti- 
tution. The NAD attorney, Robert Wer- 
dig, has entered the case as amicus 
curiae (friend of the court). Propp (Pi- 
mentel) moved that the Board approve 
the action taken so far and further, that 
the Board initiate fund-raising projects 
to raise the necessary funds to achieve 
the desired end. Passed unanimously. 
Garretson (Block) moved that the Presi- 
dent of the NAD explore the possibility 
with Judge Homer Thornberry of re- 
questing an audience with the President 
of the United States about this adoption 
ease. Passed, with Propp abstaining. 
Garretson moved (Block) that the Board 
accept the President’s report. Passed 
unanimously. 

11:00: Pimentel (Block) moved that the 
Board accept for later review the reports 
of the Executive Secretary and the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. Passed unanimously. 

In his report, Vice President Smith, 
who is also editor of THE DEAF AMER- 
ICAN, requested permission from the 
Board to give a special six months sub- 
scription rate to parents in the state of 
Indiana at $1.00 or $1.50, such introduc- 
tory subscription to be on a trial basis 
only. The Board agreed that the editor 
could handle this detail himself as an 
administrative responsibility. The Board 
authorized a new electric typewriter for 
THE DEAF AMERICAN from DA funds. 

Following discussion of the Registry 
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of Interpreters of the Deaf and the na- 
tional language of signs program. grant 
requests from VRA, the Board accepted 
reports on the status of these grants. 
Various contracts were discussed, both 
current and possible, including the new 
simplified pocket books through Captioned 
Films. 
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Statement of Financial Condition 
As of April 30, 1967 


Assets 
Current Assets 
Cash in Checking Account ~~ -____- $11,147.75 
Cash in Savings Account ~__~--______ 3,824.46 
Office’ ‘Petty -Cash’ sccieenctencases see 50. 
OULAL  GOSR. cua i cesKe onmemec eae $15,022.21 
Investments (at cost) cous. -25 22k Sze 22,815.16 
Total Current. Assets. —...2......--=5 $37,837.37 
Fixed Assets 
Office Furniture & Equipment _____- 4,555.80 
Other Assets 
Accounts Receivable -~---- $2,388.28 
Prepaid Expenses —-----~-- 992.72 
Total ‘Other Assets 22-5. .csss 3,381.00 


TOtAl (AROS, cases acct heor nace $45,774.17 
Liabilities and Fund Balances 
Liabilities 
Accounts: Payable. o.cssanoesduccenanca $ 3,428.63 
Taxes, Payable: 2-2 s¢2s5hsgaeee- ne °350.34 


Unearned “Receipts! S222 ss. 2s Ses 798.10 
‘TOtal LADIES: 2225 coca 4 ea eene $ 4,577.07 

Fund Balances 

The Deaf American -~~-~--- $2,475.65 


G. Dewey Coates Fund -_-. 191.50 
NAD Bal. 5/1/66 $35,333.83 
Add: Op. Gain 3,196.12 38,529.95 
Total Fund Balances ~.----~-~.-..- 41,197.10 


Total Liabilities and Fund Balances -$45,774.17 
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Statement of Income and Expenditures 
For the Year Ended April 30, 1967 


Income 


Contribublons 2.22.70 ete $ 2,260.50 
State -Ouotastes cones ee see eas 10,804.23 
Agfiliation Hees’. G22 ee Ronee aceee 147.00 
Advancing Memberships ----.-----_- 8,415.00 
Dividends and Interest ~.----__-_-___ 2,284.48 
PUDUCAUONS: vos acesonacsosaleleosbecce 389.89 
Services Rendered <-._..-.....-..--- 1,637.48 
Captioned Hilms>.2- =: 223s ek oa sse. 7,669.00 
Convention Receipts ~-----_-.---_--- 10,446.34 
Other income =2=.5 22. oe eee 97.95 
Total Ancome 22-2 6e fet eke oases ~$44,151.87 
Expenditures 
Officers’ Salaries ~-.____.__ $2,550.00 
Executive Secretary’s Salary 7, "980.00 
Clerical Salaries  ~-.._---_. 7,990.55 
Payroll’ Taxes = ees acs sk 794.68 
WPAVCL -2haSS oa heael waco 1,579.58 
REND, pct eee ese ee tee 2,328.00 
POStHEO 30 Sono aceon 1,019.79 
Telephone & Telegraph —.. 322.02 
Freight & Express ______ 74.39 
RIinun ey seta cee veal awee 115.00 
Office Supplies .-.-.-....-. 1,878.81 
Office Equipment — ~~ - 528.27 
Executive Secretary’s 
TER DONSES fo Sesae Se ae 1,378.19 
Committee Expenses ______ 495.95 
Public Relations Expenses 270.53 
Cultural Committee 
ISD CNSCE oaacaninccaaae 36.12 
sUnior: NAD ©. =. oe ee 15.15 
Deaf American Support __ 3,963.55 
Convention Expenses —___- 5,543.90 
Captioned Films —__—.____ 1,043.51 
Professional Services ____. 310.00 
ACVertising | Sas52 58s. 194.69 
Bank Service Charge _____ 63.21 
Dues & Subscriptions —___ 65.35 
HIOCUCITY Sake ae wo 18.60 
FASUTANCE'? vonees eae eee 50.00 
OUMOE i cin koss tee eee 345.91 
Total Expenditures: -- .2-0 ioe ees 40,955.75 


Operating Gain, 5/1/66-4/30/67 ___-$ 3,196.12 
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The report on the Council of Organi- 
zations Serving the Deaf from Secretary- 
Treasurer Garretson was accepted after 
questions and discussion. 

A brief discussion on the Junior NAD 
was held just prior to the lunch breakup. 


12:00: Lunch. 


2:00: Visitors: Mr. and Mrs. Martin of 
Winchester, Virginia; Mr. Frank Turk of 
Gallaudet College; Mr. Lyle Hinks, a stu- 
dent at Gallaudet. 

Discussion on the Junior NAD was re- 
sumed with Pettingill (Pimentel) moving 
that the NAD donate $50 to the Junior 
NAD this year. Passed unanimously. By 
common consent, the Board requested 
the Executive Secretary to send the check 
with a letter of commendation to Frank 
Turk, national director of the Junior NAD. 

Allen (Pimentel) moved that the NAD 
send a letter of commendation to Supt. 
Carl F. Smith of the North Dakota School 
for the Deaf in recognition to his out- 
standing editorial urging parents to be- 
come members of the NAD. Passed unan- 
imously. Unanimously voted to send a 
letter to Dr. Leonard M. Elstad of Gal- 
laudet College thanking him for the use 
of the alumni room for the board meet- 
ing. 

Discussion was carried on NAD policy 
of sending Board members to the con- 
ventions of cooperating associations. As 
a general policy the NAD sends those 
Board members to the states closest to 
them, and when requested by non-coop- 
erating states, usually an officer is sent. 
If a state specifically requests a certain 
Board member, as general policy, the 
NAD will ask the state to pay the 
difference between his fare and _ that 
of the nearest Board member. Oth- 
er matters involving state  associa- 
tions and the NAD were brought up 
for discussion. President Sanderson an- 
nounced he would address the Wiscon- 
sin and Washington Associations of the 
Deaf this summer. 

Garretson (Block) moved that the 
Board go on record as proposing a con- 
stitutional change in the bylaws at Las 
Vegas whereby the officers will no longer 
receive salaries for their work. Passed 
unanimously. 


Adjournment at 4:00 p.m. 


Letter to Home Office 


4890 Welchshire Avenue 
Memphis, Tennessee 38117 
May 23, 1967 


Mr. Frederick C. Schreiber 
Executive Secretary 

National Association of the Deaf 
2025 Eye Street, N. W., Suite 318 
Washington, D. C. 20006 


Dear Mr. Schreiber: 


In the December 1966 issue of THE 
DEAF AMERICAN mention is made of 
Gallaudet College’s study on the deaf 
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community of Washington, D. C., and the 
section on deaf drivers. Our Memphis 
Chapter of TAD is trying to get a pro- 
tective clause included in current legis- 
lation re examination of drivers by a 
medical board, and think this sort of in- 
formation may be helpful. I would ap- 
preciate it if you would send me one 
(or several) copies of the section on deaf 
drivers. 

I would like to thank you for your 
prompt assistance on the Civil Service 
Postal Clerk examination. Thanks to 
the information Mr. Sonnenstrahl sent me, 
I was able to get the examiner at the 
Post Office to give our deaf boys the 
examination. Two out of three passed 
and are now waiting to be called for 
interview. 

Also, re sign classes, Rev. Donald Le- 
ber, Lutheran minister of the deaf, has 
conducted two language of signs courses 
and plans another this fall. We have at- 
tempted primarily to interest parents of 
deaf children and Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion personnel in this course. Included 
in the last course were about 10 parents 
of deaf children, a judge, a college pro- 
fessor, a city public school counselor 
(special education division) and one young 
college student who will work at the 
Colorado Deaf School in the field of phys- 
ical education. In the past there has 
actually been very little demand; how- 
ever, we are encouraged by the interest 
shown by those who stayed with the 
course and feel we will have some de- 


mand this fall. Some of those who took 
this course plan to repeat the fall course. 
Also, the special education division of 
the Memphis City Schools plans to use 
fingerspelling in their classes next year 
and we have informed them we would 
be -glad to conduct a fingerspelling or 
signs class for them. If you need more 
specific details, let me know. 

Sincerely, 

Betty Steed 

(Mrs. Robert H.) 

Secretary, Memphis Chapter 

Tennessee Association of the Deaf 


Legal Fund Contributions 
(Christensen Case) 


Previously ‘collected’ ....--2..-sssc.s-ccheces $ 843.10 
Mes. Arline, ‘Beckman: c.u.s02ccse.. cae 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Goodwin ~------------ 5.00 
WhisSTaes AeAUY’ ta 2— oss es oo 1,364.30 
KolmaJFlakew pascanscchcwcs cecscccoenccouteae 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph C. Hines —_---------- 8.00 
Dr. and Mrs. Thomas Behrens —---.--~.-.-- 10.00 
Winchester Association of the Deaf -__~-___ 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Duley —_--~~-~-..-. 6.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph S. Rose —_---~----.---. 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Allen —-------~-.-- 10.00 
William. ‘Dz: Sanger 2sccesocnu cose ee 5.00 
Jack iF. “DYP6C  cansccnncwucnwansaoasceunaenee 4.00 
Elizabeth Tate CirGle. sci scaeudccensweseseoe 5.00 
John: "POPGVICN: saactc~- coca aoa ckec ee eae 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Leon Auerbach __----_-~----. 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Dannis -------------- 5.00 
Danville. Aux.-Fraf. Div. -130_.:.-<c22. cies 25.00 
Gallaudet College Class of ‘68 ~___~..--.---- 15,00 
Mr. and Mrs. Don Peterson _--.-------.---- 5.00 
JOTe WHYS 85 2 ac cccn asap cass ecusee eee 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Augustus Herdtfelder — _~--. 10.00 
Mir nk. Reynolds. 2.2 0ces. ioe ake lo cokene 2.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Gwendel D. Butler —_--_--_-__ 5.00 
Garni): Di Brininstoob | asses saceke ec ecoeee see 5.00 
Brooklyn Hebrew Society ~--~----... 2-2... 6.50 
Phi Kappa Zeta Sorority. (Gallaudet College) 25.00 
JOAN SIOGMS: | Sean en enka conc csen sete ceuaeebes 5.00 
Earl Harivionson” 232.06c casos keane es 1.00 
Mis: “SUGs:STOCKIOMN ian accn neh eanep ee eeee 5.00 
Quincy: Béaf-Glub~ <2 2.ciscae ecco 10.00 
EGWard-iCale™ co s.Ue ceo ae sa cee doadaene anes 5.00 

TOlalL 10, PdaIe. 7.22 20s Shes eee ncanees $2,444.90 


NAD Committee To 


Promote Community 


Service Agencies 


The concept of community — service 
agencies for deaf adults, sometimes called 
counseling and referral centers for deaf 
people, has met with growing interest 
and approval in recent years. The first 
such service agency is believed to have 
opened at Wichita, Kansas, in October 
1959. Other agencies have begun opera- 
tions in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and 
Kansas City, Missouri, in the past year 
and plans are underway to open an 
agency in Seattle, Washington, in the 
near future. 

A community service agency for deaf 
people may be defined as an agency that 


has an “‘open door’’ policy towards all 
persons in the community desiring its 
services. It is staffed with professional 


personnel skilled in communicating with 
deaf adults. Its basic clientele consists 
of persons whose hearing is non-functional 
for comprehensive reception of speech 
with or without a hearing aid, and whose 
fundamental means of communication are 
visual, i.e., use of the language of signs, 
lipreading or writing. In serving this 
clientele, the community service agency 
supplements existing community resources 
which are not prepared to evaluate deaf 
people accurately or adequately, and 


which often are unable to cope with the 
communication barrier. 

The agency’s services usually encom- 
pass the entire spectrum of rehabilitation, 
including family services and counseling, 
rehabilitation counseling and placement, 
interpreting services, adult education, psy- 
cho-social services and consultation with 
other agencies. Often called upon in times 
of crisis, the agency is ready to go to 
work immediately upon the problems 
brought to it without requiring medical 
or otological examinations, determination 
of eligibility or other time-consuming 
procedures. 

In an agency of this type, it is vital 
to maintain professional standards that 
will insure that its clients are receiving 
the same quality of services that are 
available to other persons living within 
the same community. The difficulty is 
that such agencies are often staffed by a 
single professional person and_ clerical 
help. Due to the small proportion of deaf 
people within a metropolitan area, the 
sheer economics of the situation may not 
warrant the hiring of a full staff of pro- 
fessionals in rehabilitation, psychology, 
social work, ete. The professional coun; 
selor in a community service agency, 
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however, daily encounters a variety of 
problems within each of these profes- 
sional spheres. He cannot be expected 
to master all of the professional areas, 
yet the nature of his casework demands 
that he provide services in all these dis- 
ciplines at one time or another. Very 
often, the problems brought by the client 
will encompass more than one discipline. 

One solution to this problem is for the 
professional serving deaf people to seek 
the help of other professional persons 
within the community and use them as 
consultants; however, he may not be 
knowledgeable enough to do this effec- 
tively. While a full-qualified social work- 
er may be aware of community resources 
and how to make best use of them, fully- 
qualified social workers who are able to 
communicate with deaf people and who 
are cognizant of the psychological, socio- 
cultural and communication factors which 
pose distinct differences in social work 
with deaf people as opposed to similar 
work with the normal-hearing are almost 
non-existent. The same is true of pro- 
fessionals in other disciplines. While it 
is hoped that this situation will be allevi- 
ated by ongoing professional training pro- 
grams such as those at the University of 
Arizona and New York University, agen- 
cies that are currently opening and op- 
erating are having a difficult time find- 
ing qualified professional personnel. 

In some cases, as occurred in Wichita 
in 1959, professionals are retained who 
are skilled in communicating with the 
deaf but who have little professional back- 
ground. While the professional may sub- 
sequently obtain the needed academic 
credentials as happened in the instance 
cited above, this may require several 
years. In the meantime, the professional 
is floundering and learning how to use 
community resources by trial and error. 
Such a situation is not conducive to the 
agency’s professional standing in either 
the larger community or within the com- 
munity of deaf adults whom he serves. 

In spite of this, the above approach to 
the problem of personnel has _ been 
adopted by some communities. Deaf peo- 
ple must be served from the moment the 
agency opens its doors, and they cannot 
be served adequately unless the profes- 
sional whom they consult is able to under- 
stand their needs, the nature of the pres- 
ent crisis, and to evaluate the deaf per- 
son’s emotional status. It requires sev- 
eral years for a normal-hearing person 
having no previous experience with deaf 
people to master their idiomatic usage 
of the language of signs. The low-verbal 
deaf adult is often among the first to 
seek the agency’s services, and communi- 
cation with such a person requires much, 
much more than superficial acquaintance 
with the language of signs and finger- 
spelling. The deaf community often re- 
acts as a whole, and is quick to lose 
confidence and to cease to patronize an 
agency that is very much the same as 
other agencies in the community. The 
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agency for deaf people is established be- 
cause other agencies cannot communicate 
with or comprehend deaf clients, and 
there is little value in hiring profession- 
als who are as naive as those in other 
agencies. For this reason, for the next 
few decades professional personnel in 
community service agencies for deaf 
adults will probably be staffed with per- 
sons who have little or no professional 
background. 

In addition, the single staff member 
may have an intensive background in a 
single discipline, such as rehabilitation, 
yet have only a passing acquaintance 
with the theories, ethics and practice of 
psychology, social work and other dis- 
ciplines. In a community service agency 
for deaf adults, this single staff member 
will need much more information before 
he will be able to mobilize adequately the 
needed community resources to deal with 
the broad variety of situations he will 
become involved in by his deaf clients. 

Recently, under the auspices of the 
National Assocaition of the Deaf, a com- 
mittee on the Development of Community 
Service Agencies has been established to 
provide services to existing agencies and 
to encourage the development of other 
such agencies in metropolitan areas 
throughout the United States. The com- 
mittee is currently attempting to provide 
guidelines which staff members with 
little professional background may use 
to develop professional and ethical case- 
work practices within their agencies. In 
addition, such guidelines should help the 
staff member to utilize the disciplines of 
psychiatry, psychology, audiology, re- 
habilitation, social work, etc., more often 
and more effectively when referring or 
working with his deaf clients. Eventual- 
ly, as more and more local agencies 
come into being, the emphasis of this 
committee will shift to the provision of 
coordinating services for existing agen- 
cies. 

This step is felt to have priority be- 
cause of the current manpower situation. 
It is not in the best interest of high 
casework standards to encourage the 
establishment of professional community 
services for deaf people and not be pre- 
pared to provide practical guidance of a 
professional nature to inexperienced coun- 
selors. 

The committee is currently broken down 
into several subcommittees, each with 
its assigned task. The members are as 
follows: 

Mr. Roger M. Falberg, Chairman 
(Community Service Agency for the Deaf, 
Kansas City General Hospital & Medical 
Center, 24th and Cherry, Kansas City, 
Missouri 64108). 

Mr. Larry G. Stewart (University of 
Arizona Rehabilitation Center, Tucson, 
Arizona 85721) and Dr. Boyce R. Wil- 
liams (Consultant, Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing, Vocational Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D.C. 20201) are 
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responsible for drawing up guidelines 
for the establishment of cooperative ar- 
rangements between community service 
agencies for the deaf and local state 
rehabilitation agencies and counselors. 

Mr. Victor H. Galloway (University of 
Arizona Rehabilitation Center, Tucson, 
Arizona 85721) and Mr. E. B. Porter (Na- 
tional Association of Hearing and Speech 
Agencies, 919 18th St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20006) are drawing up guidelines on 
administration of community service 
agencies and on personnel training. 

Mr. Willis A. Ethridge (Counseling and 
Community Services Center for the Deaf, 
300 Swissvale Ave., Pittsburgh, Pennsy]l- 
vania 15218), Dr. Jerome D. Schein and 
Dr. Augustine Gentile (both of Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D.C. 20002) are 
drawing up suggestions for standardiza- 
tion of the statistical record-keeping of 
community service agencies for the deaf. 


Dr. Leon O. Brenner (Psycho-Social 
Services for the Deaf, 1071 Commonwealth 
Ave., Newton Centre, Massachusetts 
02159) is preparing guidelines to assist 
agency staff in making best use of psy- 
chological services in their communities. 


Mr. Sidney N. Hurwitz (Jewish Evalua- 
tion and Vocational Service, 1727 Locust 
St., St. Louis, Missouri 63103) is con- 
sultant for a planned committee that will 
compile guidelines or standards under 
which community service agencies can 
provide social work services to its clients. 
A chairman has not yet been definitely 
named, and one or more additional con- 
sultants may be needed for this vital task. 


Mr. Herbert K. Goldberg (927 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Massachusetts 02111) 
is investigating possible avenues of sup- 
port for community service agencies with 
United Fund headquarters in New York. 

Mr. Herbert K. Pickell, Jr. (Wichita 
Social Services for the Deaf, 3427 E. 
Douglas, Wichita, Kansas 67218) is com- 
piling a detailed directory of existing 
community service agencies, their per- 
sonnel and nature of services offered 

Dr. Stanley D. Roth (Kansas School 
for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas 66061) is 
the representative of the Registry of 
Interpreters for the Deaf and is working 
with the committee chairman, Mr. Fal- 
berg, on guidelines for effective use of 
interpreters and interpreting services in 
community service agencies. 

Judge Joseph J. Pernick of the Com- 
mon Pleas Court of Detroit, Michigan, is 
chairman of a subcommittee to draw up 
guidelines on legal situations. Since deaf 
people often bring matters of a legal 
nature to community service agencies, 
the work of Judge Pernick’s subcommit- 
tee will assist the agency staff to decide 
when it is desirable to turn to an attorney 
for advice. 

As the committee develops its plans, it 
is anticipated that more and more ma- 
terials and assistance will be available 
to persons desiring information on the 
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establishment of community service agen- 
cies in their own areas. Currently avail- 
able are reprints of “Community Coun- 
seling Centers for the Deaf: Guidelines 
for Action,’ by Larry G. Stewart, Victor 
H. Galloway and Norman L. Tully. This 


article originally appeared in the Janu- 
ary, 1967 DEAF AMERICAN. Also avail- 
able are a limited number of copies of a 
six-month progress report on the Greater 
Kansas City Community Service Agency 
for the Deaf.—RMF. 


Deaf Of New York City 
Hold First Tax Hearing 


By TARAS B. DENNIS 


In a surprise vote that could be in- 
terpreted either way, some two hundred 
Metropolitan New Yorkers voiced their 
opinions about the latest countrywide 
survey: a possible double Federal in- 
come tax exemption for the deaf. 

The hearing—the first of a series to 
be held by various clubs and organiza- 
tions for the deaf under the auspices 
of the National Association of the Deaf 
for action at its next convention in Las 
Vegas, Nevada, June 17-22, 1968—was 
conducted by the Metropolitan Chapter of 
the Gallaudet College Alumni Association 
at the Lexington School for the Deaf, Fri- 
day evening, May 5. Robert Davila, the 
chapter’s president, served as moderator 
of the program, which was conceived 
by Albert Berke, the survey’s national 
chairman. 


Among those officially participating in 
the panel discussion were a cross sec- 
tion of well-known deaf leaders including 
Mrs. Katherine Ebin, James Mattera, Al- 
len Sussman, William Bernstein, Anthony 
Sansone and Bernard Teitelbaum, rep- 
resented in absentia by Mark Perry. 


Prior to the panel’s remarks, Taras B. 
Denis, in charge of public relations, read 
the contents of a letter he received from 
a former official of the National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf. In part, the letter 
states that: 


“There were periodic efforts by 
certain persons to have the NAD at- 
tempt to get the exemption for the 
deaf all through my administration. 
I believe the idea had its beginning 
about 30 years ago when Senator 
Langer of North Dakota introduced 
a bili requesting exemption for the 
deaf. The bill was shortlived, for Sen- 
ator Langer withdrew it soon after 
it appeared. Some of the deaf who 
favored the legislation blamed the 
NAD for intervening, but, as far as 
I know, the NAD took no official ac- 
tion. It was numerous letters from 
individual deaf persons opposing the 
bill that influenced the Senator. 

At the St. Louis convention in 1957 
the NAD office was requested to call 
for a vote on the subject among the 
members of the various state associa- 
tions at their conventions. During 
the two or three years following the 
St. Louis convention, as each state 
association convened, we asked it to 
vote on the exemption. Results of the 
voting were reported to the NAD 
office and I kept a record. At the 
Dallas convention in 1960, I reported 
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that 366 members of state associations 
had voted in favor of the exemption, 
while 5,433 had voted against it. I re- 
marked in my report as follows: 

*““The survey of course did not in- 
clude all the deaf, but it must certainly 
represent a good cross section of 
opinion, and I hope we can accept 
these figures as indicative of the 
sentiment of the deaf at large.’ 

“In view of the above, I saw no 
reason for the NAD to support the 
exemption movement, and during the 
remainder of my administration I saw 
no occasion to oppose the movement. 
I had heard very little on the subject 
until I received your letter.” 

After a brief introduction of the panel- 
ists by Mr. Davila, the essentials (se- 
verely stripped) of each followed in order: 


MR. BERNSTEIN: For the deaf such an 
exemption would only intensify the ex- 
isting stigma; the invisible would be- 
come more visible, and the deaf more 
so. Opposed. 


MR. SUSSMAN: Since, for their tax 
money, the deaf are at best getting only 
half values, an exemption would equal- 
ize things; gravy often going to the 
wrong people today, so why not the 
deaf? On the other hand, paying taxes 
makes for a citizen’s pride. Uncom- 
mitted. 


MR. TEITELBAUM (read): Even pro- 
fessional people like teachers have hard- 
ships which a tax exemption might ease, 
but this is no excuse; the deaf have an 
obligation to meet as citizens, and this 
is to pay taxes just like everyone else. 
Opposed. 


MR. SANSONE: In small towns especial- 
ly the plight of the deaf is worse than 
it seems; you have to see it to believe 
it; for the majority of the deaf in these 
sections of the country menial jobs 
are the common lot. In favor. 


MRS. EBIN: Let’s face it—we are deaf; 
it took a century toget the word ‘“‘dumb’”’ 
out of our schools; $600 will change noth- 
ing, stigma or no; this is something 
that we must decide for ourselves, now. 
In favor. 


MR. MATTERA: The limited job market 
and promotional opportunities for the 
deaf makes for a limited income; the 
same holds true in government posi- 
tions; statistically speaking, the saving 
of over $5 a week could go far for the 
average deaf family; now is the time 
to act in the “Great Society.’ In favor. 


During the rebuttal session that fol- 
lowed, Mr. Bernstein stood alone in his 
contention that an additional tax exemp- 
tion for the deaf would have unfavorable 
social and vocational repercussions, which 
the other panelists disputed. Education— 
especially that dealing with the multiply 
handicapped—received a sizable share of 
argument in favor of the exemption. On 
this note the discussion was brought to 
a close. 


Regretting the lack of time, Mr. Davila 
suggested additional hearings, which 
would permit the personal views of the 
audience as well. A start, he noted, had 
been made. The meeting would serve to 
promote further discussion and interest 
in those soon to follow. 


PRELUDE TO PANEL TALK—Seated onstage at the Lexington School for the Deaf, New York City, 
leaders who discussed the good and bad of an extra $600 Federal income tax exemption for the deaf 
included (from left) Albert Berke (survey’s national chairman), William Bernstein, Mark Perry (for 
Bernard Teitelbaum), Allen Sussman, Robert Davila (moderator), Anthony Sansone, Katharine Ebin, 


James Mattera (partly hidden) and Martin Sternberg. 
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After collecting the questionnaires dis- 
tributed earlier, refreshments were served 
in an adjoining room, followed by a cap- 
tioned-film showing of ‘The Hurricane.” 

(Note: While not received in time but 
intended for the above meeting, an ex- 
cerpt from a letter written by a former 
editor of the Cavalier—a publication of 
the deaf during the 1940’s—is presented 
here.) 

“A pill was introduced by Senator 
Langer (North Dakota) to provide $600 
exemption for the deaf taxpayer and 
the same for his deaf wife and any 
deaf child. This was on April 14, 
1949. The Cavalier investigated and 
found Langer’s secretary very cagey 
and secretive about it. We (I wrote 
it but the staff of six agreed) then 
printed a letter to Langer on page 
one of the May 1949 issue of the Cav- 
alier. The argument was that the tax 
saving was considerable but that we 
valued our right to speak up and 
make claims as first class citizens 
more highly. It pointed out that the 
government had other responsibilities 
intended to even opportunities for the 
deaf. We felt that these other services 
— vocational rehabilitation, public 
health, Gallaudet College and Kendall 
School, a commisison on the handi- 
capped then before Congress—were 
more legitimate and more productive 
than a subsidy. We gave the Senator 
the benefit of the doubt as to motives 
and suggested he direct his helpful in- 
tentions elsewhere. We closed with 
this sentence (for which we’ve been 
criticized) ‘We do not want this legis- 
lation and believe that the majority 
of the deaf in this coluntry do not 
want it.’ ”’ 


Ambrosen Named Assistant Head 
Of National Technical Institute 
Lloyd A. Ambrosen, superintendent of 

the Maryland School for the Deaf, on 

July 1 will become assistant to the head 

of the National Technical Institute for 

the Deaf being organized at the Roches- 
ter (N.Y.) Institute of Technology. The 
announcement was made by Dr. Mark 

Ellingson, RIT president. Ambrosen will 

be the assistant to Dr. D. Robert Frisina, 

who heads NTID as an RIT vice presi- 
dent. 


Ambrosen holds a bachelor’s degree 
in education from Winona State College 
and a master of arts degree from Gal- 
laudet College and also has studied at 
the University of California and the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 


He was a teacher at the Minnesota 
School for the Deaf from 1935 to 1941. 
Following service in World War II, he 
became principal of the West Virginia 
School for the Deaf in 1945. From 1946 
to 1948 he was chief of special rehabilita- 
tion procedures for the Veterans Admin- 
istration branch at St. Paul, Minn., and 
from 1953 to 1955 he served as prin- 
cipal of the Florida School for the Deaf. 
He has held his present position since 
1955. 
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By George Propp 
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Flying saucers are for real: There are no swamp gases in Montana or Vancouver 
and the visual acuity of deafened people is highly reliable. Jean Handy, a student 
at the Montana School for the Deaf, reports seeing a UFO. Several students at the 
Washington School also saw one. 


Would you believe: Only 14 percent of army recruits are trained to fire weapons. 
Fifty percent of army personnel performs technical and mechanical functions; one- 
third are in supply and administration and five percent serve in various professional 
roles. We mention this as a lead to the following question: Why do colleges serving 
education train only teachers? 

Ray Stallo, a native of Ohio, but now a resident of Colton, California, grows prize- 
winning roses. He had entries in the Rose Show at the Orange Bowl in San Bernardino 
and has an impressive collection of ribbons and awards. 

Two students of the Ohio School for the Deaf, Robert Portorski and Steven Yarosz, 
are pioneers in a new school-sponsored recreation activity. According to the Ohio 
Chronicle, the two youngsters attended a fly-fishing and casting meet in Thurmond, 
Maryland. 


Teachers are born losers: Conscientious instructors at the Minnesota School for 
the Deaf took their graphic arts class to St. Paul to visit a large printing plant. One 
student’s comment: I think that the work is done much faster at the Webb Co. than 
at our shop. 

The South Carolina School for the Deaf has formally adopted a new communica- 
tions methodology for instructional purposes. According to the Palmetto Leaf, finger- 
spelling will be combined with speech and lipreading. In the upper grades the simul- 
taneous method will be used. Changeover will be gradual. 


Do-it-yourself repertory: The St. Louis Dramatic Guild performed ‘‘South Pacific’ 
in signs for the deaf of the Kansas City area on April 29. About 300 were in attend- 
ance. The performance was a repeat of the successful show given at the Missouri 
Association for the Deaf convention last summer. 

The California School for the Deaf in Berkeley will repeat the successful summer 
school program of last year. The program this year will be for four weeks instead 
of six. Several other schools are continuing summer programs initiated last year, 
but we note with regret that others will drop the effort. 


Cued Speech: Dr. Orin Cornett, vice president of Gallaudet College, has been giv- 
ing instruction to people interested in this method of communication. He plans to 
have a summer seminar in June to indoctrinate teachers of the deaf in the advantages 
of this method of instruction for the deaf. The system uses hand cues to identify 
sounds not visible on the lips. 

Approximately 200 attended the Founders Day Banquet held in the Student Union 
of Gallaudet College on April 8. The founding fathers honored at this dinner and 
meeting are Edward Miner Gallaudet, Dr. Percival Hall, Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, 
Amos Kendall, Laurent Clerc, Abraham Lincoln and President Johnson. Featured 
speaker was Dr. Robert Frisina. 


Quote of the month: A person is either himself or not himself; is either rooted 
in his existence, or is a fabrication, has either found his humanhood or is playing 
with masks and roles and status symbols. And nobody is more aware of this differ- 
ence (although unconsciously) than a child.—Sydney J. Harris in the Recky Mountain 
Leader 

In the course of my professional and journalistic pursuits, I read a considerable 
proportion of the various articles that constitute the literature of deafness. One of 
our problems seems to be that we have too many people in ivory towers diagnosing 
our difficulties from a pathologistic point of view. Over the recent months they’ve 
discovered so many new areas of deprivation that I’m almost embarrassed to claim 
membership in the human race. Possibly I would have resigned myself to hopeless- 
ness long ago if it weren’t for the fact that I also read the Junior Deaf American and 
the student pages of the Ipf publications. Deaf youth is optimistic, and perhaps some 
of our so-called scholars should. obtain data from this source. I am by no means 
suggesting that we should ignore obvious problems in the hopes that they will go 
away; what I would like to suggest is that perhaps the greatest ally in the solution 
of the problem would be the kids themselves. 


Communication preblems? Who says that deaf kids suffer from communication 
deprivation? The Jr. NAD chapter at the New Mexico School for the Deaf recently 
transmitted a message that had an impact half way around the world. The students, 
in response to a pre-Christmas appeal, collected 30 pounds of soap for the people in 
Vietnam. 
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538 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, II]. 60605 You‘re welcome at Vera Langford, secy. 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION George Carson, treas. 
a a ee MR CE eT TT Welcome to “Glass Center of i World” 
CHARLES THOMPSON MEMORIAL HALL | 7635 pre a fee 48210 TOLEDO DEAF CLU 
1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 Harold Weisel. executive secretary 1807-09 Adams St. Toledo, Ohio 43620 


Open Saturday and Sunday evenings 
The usey Finest Social Club 
for the Deaf 
Free to All — All Welcome 


: Cl Ree Mee dene S ay set " foe th 
ub meetings 2nd Sat. of each mon 
OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF Fraternal meetings Ist Sat. of each month 
Frye Building, Box 302, Second Fioor Warren Chaplin, president 
100 North Chestnut Street Mrs. Julie Soncrant, secretary 
Olathe, Kansas 


DETROIT ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF fe ee oe ay UNION REAGVE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
a ey P, 0. Box 302 Olathe, Kansas Siew ork, NY. 10018. 
707 W. Brentwood, Detroit, Bien: 48203 When th Penna, welcomes to Open noon to midni mt 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
(Until club has new building) PEORIA CLUB OF THE DEAF Aeon Nurul, beeen 


7252 S. W. Adams St., Peoria, Illinois Abraham Barr, secreta 
EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC, be ‘ 5 i 


Open Wed. and Fri. eves, Sat. and Sun. 


645 West Grand Ave., Oakiand, Calif. 94612 Afternoons and Evenings When in Bi iateal B. C., Canada 
Open Wed. and Fri. evenings and Sat. Business meetings 2nd Sat. of month VANCOUVER ee Aclavion OF 
and Sun. afternoons and evenings Evelyn Hud eston, Becretary THE DEAF 
Hubert J. Sellner. secretary CENTRAL PHILADELPHIA SILENT 215 E. 18th Ave.— Van. 10, B. C. 
ART OF AMERICA CLUB FOR 99 N. 13th — ee deiphi Pp 19107 So a 8PM Sed sth oe 
HE 1 . a a, Pa. 
THE BEAR ie Open every Wed. gee Sat, Sun, Every Friday in July & August. 
3840 Troost St., Kansas City, . 641 ist and 3rd Sat. of month socials 
Open Saturdays and legate Movies Wed. and Sun. Wiens pd Ine, ~ 
Mrs. Thelma Dillenschneider, secy. 1 fas-1 
; Le East Toth Terrace Pewee SEAr He we ade: wee ua, ‘Kansas NE ae 
ansas Ys ' 2005 E indian School Road Open 2nd pee Ate ‘Saturday evenings 
hoenix, Arizona 
ee o THE ORT | and and ath Satuidey of cock month | ee 
SISTERHOOD OF H. A. D. Address all mail to: wichita: Kansas 67203 
Jefferson J, Hockenberger, Secy. 
344 East 14th St., New York City 10003 719 W. Pierce St 
Open Wed. and 2nd Sun. - Business meet- Phoenix, Arizona 85007 THE YORK A Ale On, pid 
ings, except July, August, September “ee cA, INC. 1ON 
oP. wnsiTaduRen SusSelariON” 208 N Geor ay 7 York, Pa. 17401 
Emil Mulfeld, president OF THE DEA Open Wed.. Fri., Sat. evenings 
Richard Myers, secretary 1854 Forbes por Pittsburgh, Pa. Socials on a lee 4th Saturdays 
¥ Sisterhood of H. A, D. Open Fri. night, Sat. afternoon & onth 
Thelma Miller, president might oe afternoon & night. _ Business meeting on 2 2nd Friday of month 
Anna vee secretary Paul B. Gum, Jr., ey ore . Senft, Sr., secretary 


